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CHURCH HISTORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The New Testament leaves us with a divine revelation com- 
pleted, a Church organized, and its spiritual activities in full force 
under apostolic guidance. 

Great questions suggest themselves to a thoughtful reader : — 

1. Can the new religion overcome opposing forces, subdue 
vices, and uproot errors ? 

2. Can it change the character of individuals and of society ? 

3. Can it assimilate all good forces as allies and helpers ? 

4. Can it hold the ground gained, and retain its spiritual force 
untouched of internal decay ? 

Church history helps us to answer these questions : — 

1. It conquered civilized Paganism, and assumed control of the 
Roman Empire. 

It conquered barbarian Paganism (the Gothic and Scandinavian 
tribes), and introduced through them a new civilization into 
Europe. 

2. It transmuted individual character, and developed specimens 
of the noblest manhood of the race. 

It renovated entire communities, and formed the best social life 
known in history. 

The apologists lay great stress on the influence of Christianity 
in elevating character, as a reason for toleration. 

3. It appropriated philosophy, literature, art, commerce, busi- 
ness, education to its uses. 

The great preachers of the early Church — Chrysostom, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine — were enriched with all the learn- 
ing of their age. 
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4. " All religions," says Max Miiller, " have lost their early 
purity, and become more or less degenerate." This is triie of 
Christianity ; but, unlike other religions which have no power of 
self-recovery, it has experienced numerous revivals, and recovered 
its early simplicity, vigor, and aggressive force. Christianity, 
to-day, has more adherents than in any previews age; and its 
missionary spirit was never more earnest. 






CHAPTER I. 

BENEFITS OF THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. It demonstrates the truth of Christianity, In demonstrating 
the truth of any scientific law, we inquire if the facts demand the 
law, and, then, if the law explains the facts. If the double 
process holds good, the law is accepted. 

Since the coming of Christ into our world, in every age, among 
many nations and all classes of society, multitudes have experi- 
enced a thorough change of character, and have led a new life. 
A common result implies a common cause ; and they unite in 
ascribing the change to Christian teaching, applied by the Divine 
Spirit. 

Before the death of Christ, he promised the gift of the Spirit to 
the world, and predicted these results. 

We have thus the facts demanding the law and the law ex- 
plaining the facts. The double line of proof is perfect. 

Note. — The demonstration is equally complete for the preliminary 
doctrine of human depravity. The best men, the best institutions, the 
best measures, are all tainted by it. 

2. It surpasses in interest secular history. Both deal with the 
facts of human life and the growth of society ; but church history 
is far broader in its range, taking in the divine purposes and 
methods, on the one side, and the destiny of man in a future 
world, on the other. 

Note. — Secular history treats of human life and progress, as they 
are affected by human agencies. Church history presupposes super- 
natural agencies and the introduction of divine forces among men. 

3. // inspires lofty aims, by an acquaintance with heroic men and 
women ^ leading lives of self-sacrifice . 

m 

Note. — Many church histories are barren, because they lay no 
stress on the beauty and power of the Christian life. Ncander gives it 
great prominence. No century has failed to produce noble Christians. 
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-\ ' 6 CHURCH HISTORY 

4. It warns against disloyalty to divine teachings and the divine 
model. 

Note. — Dean Stanley says the Church has thought it wise to change 
the mode of baptism, and to add a new class to its subjects. 

The Roman Church, with its priesthood, penances, confession, abso- 
lution, purgatory, and the papacy, has grown out of the one error of an 
organic, visible Church. 

5. It cultivates a broad charity for err oris ts of many names. 

Note. — Most of the Fathers denounced heretics without stint, and 
confirmed them in alienation from the truth. Origen won many to 
orthodoxy by sympathizing with their partial views, and opening the 
broader range of Christianity. 

6. // relieves from the fear that modem heresies and unbeliefs may 
undermine the truth. 

Note. — Most heresies of our time, and the manifold forms of unbe- 
lief, are only a renewal of old attacks which have utterly failed. Bush- 
nelPs moral theory of the atonement, Beecher's denial of a human soul to 
Christ, are old speculations. Baur's theory of a fundamental difference 
among the apostles was anticipated by Porphyry (Neander I., 171). 

SIDE READINGS. 

Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, Trench. 
Wayland's Preparation for Messiah (University Sermons). 
Robertson's Sermons, Vol. I., The Grecian. 
" " " The Roman. 

" " " The Barbarian. 

Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, R. Payne Smith, Lect. I. 
Neander, Vol. I., Early Roman Religion, its Power. 
" " Its Decay, Infidelity, and Superstition. 

" " Platonism. 

" " Stoicism. 

" " Introduction of Eastern Religions. 

The Christ of History. Why was not Jesus the Growth of his 
Time ? 

Ecce Homo, Chap. V., Christ's Credentials. 

" " XIV., The Enthusiasm of Humanity. 

Kurtz's Church History, Different Objects of Jewish and Pagan 
History. 

Merits and Failures of Paganism, Uhlhorn's Conflict of Pagan- 
ism and Christianity. 



CHAPTER 11. 

NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY AND PREPARATIONS FOR IT. 

1. Christian history is radically different from general history. 
The latter treats of the progress of the individual and the race, as 
influenced by the forces of nature and society, under the guidance 
of a divine Providence. The former treats of individual and social 
growth, as affected by supernatural and divine forces, a divine 
revelation of truth, a divine Redeemer, and a divine Spirit. 

II. Christianity differs from other religions : — 

(a) In claiming to be universal, for all nations and all times. 
Most religions have been local and national. The ancient 
world conceived that every district of country and every nation 
was under the care of a local deity. There might be one supreme 
deity; but subordinate gods, with different grades of rank and 
power, were intrusted with the care of individuals and nations. 

Notes. — i. This idea appears in the Old Testament, when the Syr- 
ians said (I. Kings xx., 23): '* Their gods are the gods of the hills 
therefore are they stronger than we"; in the erection of the Roman 
Pantheon (Uhlhorn\s Conflict^ p. 37), by which the Romans hoped to 
enjoy the protection of the gods of conquered nations, as well as of 
their own deities ; and, curiously, in Homer, where Olympus is divided 
against itself, Juno and Minerva favoring the Greeks, Venus and Mars 
the Trojans, and Jupiter and Neptune drawn now to one side and then 
to the other by the importunities of the partisan deities. 

It appears more decisively in the ridicule in which (ireek and Roman 
writers indulged in opposing this claim of Christianity. 

Porphyry hated Christianity, because it interfered with nature wor- 
ship (Neander, I., 70). Julian scoffed at its extravagance. "The Ger- 
mans and Romans and Greeks," he says, *'have different natures, 
different customs, different codes of laws, and must also have different 
relij(ions. The union of all nations in one religion is an absurdity." 
(Neander, I., p. 51.) 

2. Having no idea of the unity of the race, they could not conceive of 
a common religion. The Greeks and Romans despised barbarians, as of 
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different stock. The Gnostics carried the same spirit into Christianity. 
They alone were capable of knowing its essence. 

(Ji) In its proselyting character, aiming to become universal. 

Every Christian is under obligation to extend his religion, be- 
cause Christ commands it, and because it reveals the only way of 
salvation. 

Of all other religions, Buddhism was the only one of the ancient 
faiths that aimed to extend itself, and this solely on ethical 
grounds. Mohammedanism, since the Christian era, has been a 
proselyting religion to build up a great empire. Mormonism, in 
our day, has similar aims. 

Note. — The proselyting spirit of Christianity was a prominent 
reason for the bitter persecutions of the Roman Emperors. They 
would have tolerated its existence in Rome, as they tolerated Eastern 
religions, if it had not aimed to undermine the national faith. 

(c) In resting on an historical basis. 

Buddhism and Confucianism are purely ethical, and disclaim 
theology. 

Brahminism, Parseeism, and Mohammedanism are both doc- 
trinal and practical; but doctrines and precepts are alike inde- 
pendent of their founders. 

Christianity rests absolutely on the life, death, and work of 
Jesus Christ. He is the revealer of God to men. He is the only 
bond of union between men and God. 

Notes. — i. In other religions, philosophy and religion might be 
identical, treating of the same truths and following the same methods. 
Scotus Erigena, in the ninth century (a Christian pantheist), attempted 
to identify Christianity with philosophy ; and some of the Scholastics, 
at a later period, imitated him. Such attempts must fail, of necessity. 

2. Christianity is built on the historic truth of the Gospels. Attacks 
like Strauss' or Kenan's, if successful, would be fatal to its claims. Its 
life is lost, if its facts are not trustworthy. 

(d) In its redemptive character. 

It alone provides a divine method of pardon for the guilty, and 
a divine force for the recovery of the sinner. 

Notes. — i. No religion but the Christian assures men of pardon. 
No other shows how justice is consistent with mercy. 

2. The early opponents of Christianity mocked at its power to reclaim 
and elevate the vicious. 
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Celsus says : " Those who invite to the mysteries say, * Let him 
approach who is free from all stain, who is conscious of no wickedness, 
who has lived a good and upright life.' These Christians call, * Who- 
ever is a sinner, whoever is foolish and unlettered, — in a word, whoever 
is wretched, — him will the kingdom of God receive.'" — Neander, I., 166. 

" It is manifest to every one that it lies within no man's power to 
produce an entire change in a person to whom sin has become a second 
nature, even hy punishment, to say nothing oi mercy,'''* — I., 166. 

Julian thought Jesus an unworthy leader, because he invited the 
heavy-laden, and promised to help the vicious. — Neander, II., 48, 49. 

3. Any attempt to magnify the ethical element of Christianity, at 
the expense of the redemptive, maims its divine beauty and weakens its 
moral power. Jesus says, " To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth 
much." As an historical fact, gratitude for sovereign grace has been 
the most powerful motive to a holy life. 

(e) In making God^s love the corner-stone of theology, and man^s 
love to God, through Christ, the corner-stone of ethics. 

Note. — The classic religions have little to say of divine love. Pro- 
metheus was doomed to endless torture for adding to men's comfort. 
The Greek tragedians teach divine justice and the certainty of retribu- 
tion; but they teach also that the gods are jealous of human happi- 
ness and success, even in the virtuous. — Fisher's Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, 10 1. 

Socrates and Plato conceive of God as a spiritual and perfect being. 
They treat of his providence, of his righteousness, his justice, but 
not of his love — Fisher, 142, 154. 

The ethics of Socrates and Plato are lofty in aim, and so are those 
of Buddha and Confucius ; but they are never enforced by the duty of 
love to God and love to man. 

Socrates makes virtue identical with knowledge. If one knows the 
right, he will surely do it. Aristotle was wiser. He said : '* If sin 
were ignorance, there would be no blame. Virtue lies in the will, 
choosing the right." Plato had a lofty idea of virtue, — that it consists 
in resemblance to God. — Fisher's Beginnings, 145, 156, 153. 

III. Christianity is the absolute and final religion. 

(a) Though recent in historic origin, it is the oldest of religions in 
the divine purpose. 

The Lamb was slain before the foundation of the world. It is 
the divine plan to gather together in Christ all things in heaven 
and on earth and under the earth. 

(^) It is complete in its truths and methods, and admits of no 
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change^ save in a fuller unfolding and comprehension of what is 
already revealed, 

fy;. , ^ Note. — As an historic fact, no truth relating to God or to man, 

beyond the teachings of the Bible, has been discovered by the pro- 
foundest thinkers of eighteen centuries. 

There has been a vast advance in insight into the Bible. Doctrines 
have been unfolded, which seemed like new discoveries of truth. There 
may be greater progress in the future than in the past ; but all lie in 
germ in the Bible, and their growth reveals the divine law of develop- 
ment of doctrine. 



(c) It includes all that is valuable in other religions, and supple- 
ments their deficiencies. In a broad sense, all religions and philoso- 
;•* . . phies may be regarded as included in the divine, preparations for 

i^, Christianity, like the Jewish system. 

Note. — It is no objection to Christianity that the golden rule, in a 
negative form, is found in Parseeism and Confucianism. It would be no 
objection, if Tindal's claim were true, that all the elements of Chris- 
fy' tianity are as old as the creation; or Bolingbroke's, that Platonism con- 

tains the substance of Christian ethics. 



(i) All the old religions have in them elements of truth, and 
F'» these elements have done an important work in the religious edu- 

;; _ cation of the race. They recognized, in general, dependence on a 

divine power, and enjoined worship and obedience. 

(2) Jewish history belongs to the revealed plan for introducing 
K f Christianity to the world. Its theocracy was a preparation for the 
j.,;-. kingdom of Christ. Its far-reaching moral law, impossible to be 
r \- kept, created a need for the gospel. Its sacrifices foreshadowed 
Y'. • the cross. Its prophecies foretold the Messiah. 

Note. — The Ebionites wished to absorb Christianity into Judaism, 
and retain the old faith unchanged. 

Many of the Gnostics rejected Judaism as anti-Christian, because it 
would not harmonia^.with their idea of Christianity. 

Many, in our day^ declare that the God of the Old Testament is a 
different being from the God of the New Testament. 

But there is no antagonism to those who accept a divine plan of 
revelation, unfolding in clearness and fulness, in accordance with the 
capacities and needs of the race. — Mozley. 

(3) The Greeks fdrnished for the new religion a language 
common to all civilized countries, and the most perfect vehicle 

i . of thought ever known to the world. 

i 
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The Platonic and Stoic philosophies stirred lofty spiritual 
aspirations, which could not be attained, and lifted high standards 
of life, which could not be realized, and thus created a yearning 
for divine help. 

In their mythology, the Greeks suggested the possible union of 
God and man, though it was the deification of man rather than the 
incarnation of God. 

Note. — The Greeks had no profound sense of sin or of alienation 
of man from God, and saw no hindrance to the union of the two. The 
Jews had such an overwhelming sense of the alienation caused by sin 
that the union seemed almost impossible. 

(4) The Romans furnished a common government for the civil- 
ized world, and facilities of travel for the preachers of the new 
faith. 

They contributed also ideas of the majesty of law, the rectitude 
of justice, and the certainty of penalty, which may have given 
coloring to the greatest of the Epistles, — that to the Romans. 

(5) Mr. Matheson, in his admirable work on the '* Growth of 
the Spirit of Christianity," finds elements of preliminary training 
in all the ancient faiths. 

(a) China developed the idea of the absolute innnutability 
of God. 

Note. — The divine kingdom was on earth rather than in heaven, 
and religion consisted in doing common things rightly rather than in 
devoutness of spirit. 

(b) India developed the idea of eternal movement. All life 
flows from God, and God moves in all life. There are constant 
and progressive revelations of Brahm ; but he never rests in them, 
and they all return to him. 

(c) Buddhism developed the idea of sacrifice, not, like Christi- 
anity, for the good of others, but in despair of 4ap[)iness because 
life is not worth having. It recognizes human wretchedness as 
profound and universal. 

Note. — Buddhism taught, with emphasis, man's worthlessnoss and 
impotence. 

(d) Parseeism developed the cause of the wretchedness dis- 
covered by Buddhism. It traced it to the evil in man and in the 
world ; and this evil implied opposition to God. There must be 
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an evil principle in the world, as well as a good one ; and the con- 
flict explained the discord and the woe. Here was the first clear 
insight into the reality and extent of moral evil. 

Note. — It has been a frequent assertion of sceptics that the Jews 
had no idea of a personal devil until the captivity, and that it was bor- 
rowed from Babylon. 

(e) The Egyptian religion in the symbol of the Sphinx expressed 
the perpetual struggle in the human soul, between the physical 
nature clinging to earth and the spiritual nature aspiring to 
heaven. 

(/) The Neo-Platonic philosophy, at Alexandria, a union of 
Greek wisdom and Jewish religious ideas, recognized the need of 
a divine incarnation and the hindrance to it by moral evil, and 
therefore originated a mediator, the Logos, through whom God 
and man may be brought together. 

{g) In Christianity, all these elements combine in perfect 
harmony : — 

The immutability of China turns to an immutability of char- 
acter, not of life ; the perpetual change of Brahminism is the 
unfolding of creation by the immanent presence of God ; the 
wretchedness of Buddhism is the separation of man from God by 
sin ; the double elemal* principle of Parseeism is resolved into a 
revolt of an archangel and inferior spirits, but all subordinate, 
against a holy and omnipotent sovereign ; and the abstract Logos 
of Philo and the Alexandrian School becomes the incarnate 
Messiah, the Jesus Christ of history, the only Saviour of men. 

Thus in a real sense was Christ the desire of all nations ; and 
the fulness of time had come when he appeared. 

SIDE READINGS. 

Brahminism, Clarke's Ten Religions, Max Miiller's " Chips," 
Vol. L, Pressensd's Religions before Christ, Maurice's Religions 
of the World, Hardwick's Christ and Other Masters, "Faiths of 
the World," Monier Williams, Johnson's India. 

Buddhism, same authorities and Kuenen's Universal Religions 
and David's Buddhism. 

Confucianism, same and Douglas' Confucianism and Johnson's 
China and Legge's Religions of China. 
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Parseeism^ same and Haug's Religion of the Parsis. 
Religion of Egypt, Renouf, Pritchard's Egyptian Mythology. 
Judaism and Paganism, Dollinger. 
Neo-Platonism, LeWes' History of Philosophy. 
Deficiencies of Platonism, Archer Butler's Ancient Philosophy. 

" " Stoicism, " " 

The Brahmo Somaj. 



CHAPTER III. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Christianity is rooted in the person and teachings of Christ, 
His life is the foundation of his doctrine and the source of its 
power. Love to Christ, and trust in him, are the primal laws of 
his kingdom. 

Notes. — i. *No other religion is dependent, either for its truth or 
power, on its founder. The essential truths of Buddhism and Islamism 
and Confucianism would have undergone no change, if the Buddha and 
Mohammed and Confucius had never lived. 

2. The vital Christian doctrines — propitiation, pardon, the new life, 
the final glory — depend for their inherent value and their effective force 
on the work of Christ on earth. 

2. The entire New Testament is to be accepted as the teaching of 
Christy and not the Gospels alone. He promised his Spirit to guide 
the disciples into all truth, and that the words spoken by them 
should not be their own, but the Spirit's. 

Notes. — i. There is an absolute unity of teaching in the New Testa- 
ment, as it embodies the mind of Christ. If any discount is to be 
made • from the authority of the apostles as the interpreters of the 
Spirit's teachings, a similar discount may be made from their report of 
Christ's teaching. The human medium is a factor in both cases. 

2. There is a real progress in New Testament teaching, as in the 
Old Testament. The Book of Acts and the Epistles unfold and com- 
plete the germinal thoughts of Christ, as the Old Testament expands 
the germinal ideas of the third chapter of Genesis. We are not to go 
backward to learn the doctrine from Christ's own lips. We are to learn 
it from the later teaching of the apostles. 

3. But, while the communication of truth is from Christ, and the 
progress is real from Matthew to Revelation, a peculiar coloring of 
the truth comes from the personal experience of the writers. The 
Biblical study of our day has brought into clear light the different types 
of apostolic doctrine, — Pauline, Johannean, Petrine, and the doctrine 
of James. 
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3. The Christian Church was fully organized only after Pentecost^ 
though the germ existed during the life of Jesus, The Scriptural idea 
of a church is a body of baptized believers, united by a common 
faith in Christ for Christian worship and work. 

The term " Church " is used in a general way to include all who 
profess loyalty to Christ, though joined to organizations unlike 
the gospel model. In this wide sense, church history becomes 
identical with Christian history. 

Note. — A Church formed after the gospel model is composed only 
of believers who have made a personal confession of their faith, and 
have united voluntarily in covenant to lead a godly life, to maintain 
worship and the sacraments, and to win the whole world to loyalty 
to Christ. 

In most Churches, the New Testament idea of the need of personal 
belief and profession has been set aside or modified. The Catholic 
Church holds that all mankind are members, except schismatics, 
heretics, heathen, and excommunicate. All others come into it at birth 
by baptism, and good and evil are united. — Ecclesia, I., 10 1. 

The English Church holds that all born in the realm of England are 
born also into the Church, — citizenship and membership are identical. — 
Hooker, Bk. VIII., Sect. I. 

The Presbyterian symbols state that the visible Church consists of 
all those who profess the true religion, with their children. — West- 
minster Confession, Chap. 25. 

Congregational! sts largely agree with Presbyterians. 

4. There is an eindent growth in the Church in the apostolic period, 
(a) In scopf^ at first including Jews, then taking in Hellenists, 

next Samaritans, next proselytes, next the heathen world, next 
abolishing distinction between Jew and Gentile. 

Note. — The destruction of Jerusalem and the extinction of the 
Jewish state was an essential help to the growth of the new religion. 
So long as the temple stood and the Mosaic ritual was in force, it was 
hard for Jewish Christians to loose themselves from the old faith. 

(Jf) In polity, — The organization of the Church took shape, ac- 
cording to its needs, under divine guidance. Deacons and pres- 
byters or bishops were elected by the body of believers and or- 
dained by the apostles. 

Note. — The polity of the apostolical Church is of divine authority. 
Tho aj^ostles were teachers for all time, inspired to do no less than to 
teach. The guidance of the Spirit was equally necessary to act and to 
word. 
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(c) In doctrine. — The general idea of " the kingdom " in the 
Gospels expands into. " the Church " on earth, where loyalty to 
Jesus is the controlling force, and into the New Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse, where he sits upon the throne. 

The Epistles are called out by the needs of the churches, and 
unfold the truths of the new religion in manifold relations, and 
enforce the practical duties involved in these truths. 

Note. — it might seem that letters, evoked by accidental causes 
and local disturbances, could give no completeness to a system of truth. 
But it will not do to overlook the divine plan. The same purpose which 
shaped the preparation for a Saviour's coming, and fixed the time of his 
advent, arranged also the circumstances under which the sacred books 
were written, that the Church might have a competent guide for all ages. 

{d) The diversities in the New Testament writers, and the 
special forms which the truth assumes, as wrought out in their 
personal experience, manifest the divine wisdom in adapting the 
Bible to the varieties of human nature. 

5. The spread of the new religion 7vas rapid and extensive. The 
zeal of the converts, the special power of the Spirit accompanying 
their labors, and the yearnings of men for a divine religion, in the 
general decay of the old faiths, were co-operating causes of this 
rapid growth. 

6. Successive stages of growth. 

(a) The outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost wrought an entire 
change in the apostles, preparing them for their future work, 
and gave them an assurance of success in the gieft company of 
converts gathered. 

Note. — The removal of Jesus from earth was essential to the spir- 
itual growth of the disciples. They could learn in no other way to walk 
by faith, and not by sight. 

(b) The persecution at Jerusalem scattered the disciples, and 
taught the duty of labor for others instead of self-enjoyment. 

(c) The conversion of Saul of Tarsus^ and his commission as an 
apostle, prepared the way for reaching the Gentile world. 

Note. — Peter, James, and John, the chief leaders of the band of 
apostles, chose to confine their labors, in the main, to the Jews, while 
Paul and Barnabas were sent to the Gentiles. 

(d) The baptism of Cornelius and his household, and the indorsement 
of the act by the church at Jerusalem, show the enlargement of views 
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and aims beyond the old Judaism, and the unfolding of the divine 
plan. 

Note. — If Jesus had made Peter his vicegerent in the Church, his 
authority would not have been questioned, or should have been boldly 
asserted. But common Christians in Jerusalem (not apostles) assailed 
him; and he pleaded in defence not his commission from Christ, but 
a special vision. 

(f) The success of the first Christian workers in Antioch reveals 
the power of the gospel to meet the wants of human nature and 
its fitness for the Gentile world. 

Notes. — i. The spread of Christianity was more rapid among the 
Gentiles than the Jews, because a broader culture developed more 
needs and created more points of contact. — See Morison's Spirit of 
Christianity, 

2. The larger missionary work, including the world as its field, began 
in the Gentile church of Antioch. 

(y) The conference at Jerusalem^ deciding that Jewish rites were 
not binding on the Gentiles, is the boundary line of the old re- 
ligion. Christianity is now distinct from Judaism. One only 
stage of progress remains, — to declare that the Jewish rites were 
not binding on the Jews themselves, and had no inherent value ; 
and this teaching is found in Paul's Epistles. 

Note. — There was no difference of sentiment among the apostles. 
James and Peter may have been more narrow in their sympathies, more 
Jewish in their habits ; but they saw, equally with Paul, the wider scope 
of the new religion. 

{£) The New Testament history of the Church ends in Rome^ the 
centre of the Gentile world. Its subsequent history must be 
followed chiefly among the Gentiles. The revelation, which shows 
the divine wisdom in selecting a single family and nation to re- 
ceive and guard the truth, ends in making the whole race the 
objects of divine love and grace. 

Note. — Aside from the New Testament there is no certain knowl- 
edge of the extent of the labors of the apostles. The traditions handed 
down are ' not trustworthy. It is even doubtful whether Peter ever 
visited Rome. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

V ' POST-APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY TILL THE COUNCIL OF NICiEA, 100-325. 

1. The spread of Christianity was not hindered by the death of the 
apostles. Earnest men took up and carried forward their work. 
New nations were reached, new churches were founded, and 
renovated characters and lives attested everywhere the power of 

Hr^.T^.^sy the new religion. 

^♦a4uwfcXh>-7*- ^*~-2i_l!P^^^i^t^ty after the apostles, the chief teachers of the 

churches were the so<aUe3VA£ostgHcjaO'at.hej^ : Barnabas, Clem- 
Mki?*' -]?**' \jgnt, of Rome ; Ignatius , of Antioch_ ^ Polycarnf, of Smyrna; Her- 
;j ^^^ y-i^X ---Si5^^ili-?^pi^^^- <^f' Mrygia. The Epistle t6 Diognetus, by an 
:*.i3^-ii|-3 J unknown author, and th e writings of Justiiy Martyr ^ in a broad 
^hmM,1. jo.SS' \ 'comprehension, are included among the wtfrks of the Apostolic 
^4Ji«y\ Fathers. S.^t^.^>^;^fj^/|**^}!/ 

Mli«*-»C«Fn'Kv Notes. — i. There is no moi?convincing proof of inspiration than 

■ *. the contrast, both in what is said and what is omitted, between the New 

Testament and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 

2. We discover the beginning of subsequent errors. Clement, of 
Rome, suggests neither the papacy nor episcopacy; but Ignatius 

^ teaches that there is no Church without the three orders of the min- 

istry ; Hermas, that no one can be saved outside of the Church ; and 
Papias dwells on the sensuous enjoyments of the pre-millenarian reign 
_ . of Christ. 

3. Succeeding to the Apostolic Fathers, the most eminent church 
teachers were Irenaeus, of Lyons ; Hippolytus, of Ostia, near 
Rome ; Tertullian and Cyprian, of North Africa ; and Clement 
and Origen, of Alexandria. 

^i-»tt^^» (a) Irenaeus emigrated from Asia Minor to Gaul, in 177, and 

AT^lfi^ became Bishop of Lyons, dying by martyrdom, in 202. He was 

th'1^1. It "frtyt^X^ti^i; ^^ excellent spirit and good judgment, averse to speculation, but 

holding to an organic Church as the only channel of grace. 
Lu Tiiirf- (^) Hippolytus, 220-250 bishop at Ostia, was an earnest de- 

SJuw'dtUy^X.h.^^fl^f cinder of Orthodoxy, his great work on the Heresies being dis- 
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covered in our time. He accuses two Roman bishops, Callistus 
and Zephyrinus, of heresy. 

(c) Tertullian, a presbyter of Carthage, born i6o, died 220, wasfM^lu^o.Il'^ 
the most fiery and eloquent of the early Fathers, — a vigorous ^^fi^-^^l"^ 
thinker and impassioned writer, of large learning and keen wit, "*v**^Kt^ jjl 
but deficient in mental balance. He became a Montanist, and j^^vm-I, 8ij 
was distinguished for his austerities. 

(d) Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 248-258, was not an original ^4^-TM 
thinker, but of great practical sagacity, and a natural leader. He ^wu»««. )tt^ 
ruled the North African churches by sheer force of leadership, 

and had a wider authority than any Roman bishop before Leo, in 
the fifth century. His work on the Unity of the Church estab- 
lished in Christendom the idea of an organic Church, whose sacra- 
ments are the only means of salvation, and whose clergy are the 
only administrators of divine grace. The system of the Roman 
hierachy, with the Pope at its head, has grown from this work of 
Cyprian. )^kS21iu*. Vi>i 1 - P-6ifet6to 

(e) Clement, of Alexandria, 189-2 11, was a brilliant teacher in 
the Alexandrian School, but inferior to his great successor, Origcn, 
the most remarkable scholar and the boldest and most original 
thinker in the early Church. His learning was universal, his 
teaching magnetic ; and, though his speculations included many 
errors, his influence was ennobling and his character pure, lofty, 

and lovable. CaoM JL h»^M4>i^ 

4. A convincing proof of the outward growth of Christianity is ^'^^^sXamx uittAj 
in the ten persecutions encountered in the Roman Empire, Its ag- '?^Ci!q8Lwuc 
gressive spirit, making proselytes everywhere ; its exclusive claimSj^o^.i[i-f "i^ 
recognizing no other religion as true or valid; its isolating spirit, \^'^^ 
separating its disciples from general society, and forbidding them /^T^ r^^ 
to take part in the religious rites which entered into all civil life, — ^ ?^ ^iti^ 
awakened the fears of Roman rulers that its growth would be fatal a^4>vU' A-c^u 
to the unity of the empire. The best emperors, therefore, like^^.^M 1**^ 
Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, were the worst persecutors. *«j«4-- 

Note. — Gibbon doubts the reality of the persecutions, because the SI^mI - 7h'*«4 
policy of Rome left each nation free to hold its religion and also intro- ^^UJ^Sa-* 
duced strange gods into its own Pantheon. But Christianity was unlike )\££jtf'^t$f- 
any other religion. It was not national, and it aimed directly to over- ^"t^^*^^ 
turn the religion of Rome. If the old worships and institutions were to i^^T^^^Ali 
be preserved, Christianity must be put down. (-tLl^Sti^^-^ 
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cji4«K4AtM- (^) ^^^ ^^^^ persecution, under Nero, A.D. 64, was an attempt 
^ b«u«6iMe-of the emperor to throw suspicions of the burning of Rome on the 
tJ|^^ UTChristians, and to shield himself from public censure. The tort- 
j, .-. «l»-«*«^^gg were horrible. Man\^, covered with wax and pitch, were 
burned alive at night, in the imperial gardens. Peter and Paul 
are supposed to have been put to death at this time. 

Note. — This persecution was chiefly local, due to the ferocity and 
malignity of Nero. 

(f) The second, under Domitian, 81-96, was limited in extent 

'*'**^ ^ and moderate in spirit. The emperor, suspicious of treason in the 

^T^j". setting up of a new kingdom, summoned two of our Lord's rela- 

fl k Lk ^^^^s /rom Palestine ; but, finding them poor and harmless, his 

\Vg\^ fWrs abated. 

'^ ,\kJi^ \c) The third, under Trajan, 98-117. Pliny, in Bithynia and 
Pontus, was instructed to compel Christians to scatter incensebn 
; (4A. i««#e%the emperor's statue and to blaspheme Christ. Ignatius, of An- 
di\\roM»ti tioch, suffered martyrdom at this time. 

I- ^i^4u^4ui. Notes. — i. Pliny's letter is a beautiful tribute to the moral character 
^l*^*" of Christians and to their habits of worship. 

p'.*^J 2. The worship of the emperor had come to be a kind of religious 

T^jJ*X patriotism in the provinces. 

iff^cr^»fi«M^ (//) The fourth, under Marcus Aurelius, was wide-spread and 
severe. He was a learned Stoic philosopher and a great emperor, 
but despised and hated the Christians, because, though, belonging 
largely to the lower classes, poor and unlearned, they claimed to 
have a more certain knowledge of divine things than the philoso- 
phers, and died with greater heroism than the Stoics. Polycarp, 
one of the Apostolic Fathers, was burned in this persecution. 
Note. — Wonderful heroism was shown by the female martyr Blandina. 

(e) The fifth, under Septimius Severus, 193-21 1, was general. 
Leontes, father of Origin, Irenx*us, and Perpetua and Pelicitas 
were among the martyrs. 

(/) Maximin, the Thracian, a rude barbarian, 235-38, waged a 
fierce persecution, — the sixth. 

{g) Under Decius, 249-51, the seventh, and one of the most 
ferocious persecutions, went forward, involving a great number of 
victims, including Origen, who was severely tortured, and never re- 
covered from the effects. 
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(^) In the eighth, under Valerian, 253-61, Hippolytus and 
£f Cyprian were the most conspicuous victims. 
fc_^.^^ (/) The ninth, under Aurelian, 270-75, is hardly worthy of r»ote./^T*^ 

J aJL- (-^) ^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ most extensive and severe of the entire seriesTf^ifiuvci 
i-T under Diocletian and Galerius (in 303).^ T4u«— */^, 

*- ffi f ^ ^^5. -^« equally convincing proof of its growth and moral powcr'^'^''^'^*^ 
aIKT^/^^'^ /// /^<? attacks made upo?i it by eminent writers^ Unless 
'• i t had attracted public attention, and o rras'O"'*^] n^r^rm hy its 
r apid spread^ such writers would not have though t it-^wurthv o£ 



* (a) Lucian, born in Syria 130, aiea about 200, a writer of 'Xim-u«/i . 

brilliant wit and mocking irony (like Voltaire and Dr. (). W. x*i^irw». 
Jl^^^l^Holmes), made sport of miracles as a cunning jugglery, of the (^JcW^ 
^ i««^hope of immortality as an illusion, and of the brotherly love of 
t*.c*iHj«/Christianity and the fortitude in martyrdom as a wild enthusiasm. 
L 4u«A*-*^i(|icuIe was his favorite weapon (Life of Peregrinus). 

{J?) Celsus, about the same period, but residence and life un- Tlkuc vm 
known. Work known only in rCply of Origcn. Vvviu^ vuD>.|«* 

His attack is a ferocious one, uniting argument and wit and sar- j V*^ , 
casm ; assails the incarnation, — God cares for men no more than ^'f,filJ. 
for flies, would not sacrifice his glory for an earthly life. It is a v," \-7 
degrading religion that cares for sinners and outcasts instead of'H^uH^i 
philosophers; and Christians are made up chiefly of workmen and 61. »»*«^ 
slaves. The New Testament writers were wilful deceivers, and 
Jesus himself a magician trained in Kgypt-^^^wi s«^. ^ /8i>mmu s«€££«iv, ftii^^ 

In spirit and method and style, Celsus resembled Theodore 
Parker. He anticipated most of the objections of later writers. 

(c) Porphyry, a Neo-Platonist, in the latter part of the third 
century, attempted a sharp criticism of the Scriptures, and aimed 
to show contradictions between the Old and New Testaments and 
between the apostles. He anticipated the Tubingen Scho(.)l, in 
making a broad distinction between the teachings of Jesus and of 
Paul. 

(d) Hierocles, a Roman governor of IJithynia, persecuted Chris- 
tians, and wrote a work exalting Apollonius, of Tyana, above 
Jesus as a worker of miracles. 

6. Another proof of the growing power of Christianity is found in 
the heresies which grew out of the reaction of Judaism and Paganism 
on Christian doctrines^ It might be expected that Jewish prejudices 

1^ jciUJl-4/t^ ^j^-ii /k^^u^jL^- ft-^*^ J^ -few^*<7i.yu<W. 
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would cling to many Jewish converts, and Pagan views to Pagan 
converts. It was so in fact. 

Note. — A careful student will discover that Christianity receives 
some coloring from the different nations it subdues and the different 
civilizations it encounters. It is modified to some extent by its en- 
vironment. 

{a) Ebionitism was a heresy which denied the deity of Christ, 
and held him to have been simply human, like Moses and the 
Jewish prophets. He was the Messiah to carry forward the 
Jewish religion to completeness. This Jewish idea of God was so 
lofty that it could not conceive of a union with man. 

Note. — The Ebionites anticipated modern Unitarians. 

{])) By inevitable laws of thought, this nmgnifying of the 
human element in Jesus by the Ebionites led another party to 
magnify the divine element ; and, as the union of the two seemed 
impossible, this party, the Docetce^ taught that Christ had no real 
human body, and its appearance during life and on the cross was 
only an illusion. His sufferings, therefore, were apparent, not 
real. 

(c) From the Pagan side came the heresy of Gnosiicism, a com- 
bination of Grecian philosophy and Eastern mysticism with Chris- 
tian ideas. 

Gnosticism marks a great intellectual revival, and indicates the 
profound impression made on thoughtful minds by the person of 
Jesus Christ. It was a bold attempt to solve the problems of 
creation, of a finite world, and of evil by the incarnation. It 
made little account of the redemptive work of Christ ; but his in- 
carnation, bringing a divine force into human life, was thought 
sufficient to overcome evil. 

There were many forms of Gnosticism, — some approximating to 
Christianity, others at an infinite remove from it ; but all alike 
disparaged faith and exalted knowledge. 

Notes. — i. One class of Gnostics regarded Judaism as a preparation 
for Christianity. Another class regarded it as antagonistic at all points, 
and rejected the Old Testament. 

2. The intellectual revival, and the high value attached to knowledge 
in religious truth, find an historical parallel in the great movement of 
philosophy in Germany, from Kant to Hegel. 

3. Gnosticism covers a period of three centuries. It was extensive in 
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range and vigorous in spirit in the second century, began to decline in 
the third, and disappeared almost wholly in the fourth. 

(d) K reaction against Gnosticism, which exalted knowledge 
above faith, was inevitable ; and this came from within the Church, 
from the vital spirit of Christianity. It was called Montanism, and 
magnified the supernatural side of Christianity, the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in effecting progress. It held that the great epochs of 
growth in the Church were to be periods of extraordinary effusions 
of the Spirit, and that prophets and leaders would be inspired, 
like the apostles, not to teach new truths, but to develop new forms 
of labor. 

It taught, also, a stern asceticism and the pre-millennial reign 
of Christ. 

Note. — Montanism was a reaction not only against Gnosticism, 
but against the perverted view of the Church, which had supplanted 
apostolic teaching. This view held the Church to be an organic body, 
a perpetual incarnation of Christ. No one could be saved outside the 
Church. No one could come to Christ save through the Church. 

(<?) The most dangerous of all heresies was Manichceism, acUAf-^ 
Persian system, with a slight infusion of Christian ideas. Its ^Tx*^ 
teachers were bold and confident, and its asceticism severe. Au- J^^^ « 
gustine was entangled in it for several years. S^nUU^fjrdl-^-tiui 

Note. — It laid emphasis on the eternal antagonism between good* ^^^J|^ 
and evil, in the physical world and among intelligent beings; and it'' 
borrowed some ideas of reconciliation from Christianity. 

(y) As Ebionitism, from the Jewish point of view, denied the 
deity of Christ, so other sects, from the Pagan side, denied it ; and 
some denied, also, the personal distinctions in the divine nature. 

(1) Faul^ of Samosata, a favorite of Queen Zenobia and a 
worldly prelate, denied the essential divinity of Christ, but taught M P 

that higher divine influences were imparted to him than to other . ^^'^ 
men. The Alogi denied the pre-existence of the Logos and the 
incarnation. 

(2) The Patripassions held to a divine incarnation in Jesus, but, 
denying the personal distinctions in the Deity, taught that the 
Father was incarnate and suffered on Calvary. 

(3) Sabellms denied personal distinctions, but held to various 
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relations of the one God. He becomes the Logos or Son by the 
incarnation, and the Holy Spirit by abiding in the Church. 

Note. — Many, in later times, while claiming to hold to ortho- 
doxy, have unconsciously held Sabellian views. 

(4) Arius held to the personal distinctions. buj_ _denied the 
e quality ^ He regarded the Logos as the first of created beings 
and by delegated authority the Creator of the universe, but of 
different essence from the Father, and inferior. The Spirit was 
inferior both to the Son and Father. 

Note. — The Arian controversy was the longest and most exten- 
sive in the early Church. It occasioned the Council of Nicaea in 325, 
but was. not settled till years after the Council of Constantinople, 
in 381. 

(5) The Semi-Arians held to a likeness of essence between the 
Father and Son, but not to identity. The two words ofiomxytw and 
ofioiobaiov became famous. 

7. T/ie Council of Niccea (325), following soon after the adoption 
of Christianity as the State religion by Constantine, gave proof of 
the wide extension of the Church and of the great interest taken 
in preserving a unity of faith. It was attended by three hundred 
and eighteen bishops, many of them conspicuous for learning and 
ability, and was opened and presided over by the emperor, who 
had called it. The discussions were long and earnest; and, after 
an attempt at compromise by the two Eusebiuses had failed, a 
decree was passed, condemning Arianism and declaring that the 
Son was begotten, not created, and was of the same essence with 
the Father. 

Notes. — i. In 324, by a victory over Licinius, the supporter of Pa- 
ganism, Constantine became sole emperor, and urged all his subjects to 
accept Christianity, though leaving them to their own choice. 

2. This council was the first Ecumenical Council. It established 
the law for such Synods, that decisions in doctrine must be unanimous, 
in polity by majorities. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE COUNCIL OF NICiEA TO THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, 

325-451- 

1. The Council of Niccea opens a new epoch in Church history. 
Hitherto, the Church has been engaged in extending itself through 
the world, and in gaining control over personal character and 
social life. Individual thought and activity have been prominent. 

2. Now^ Christianity has become the religion of the empire. Its 
leaders control the court, and model the church polity after the 
complex forms of the civil government. It calls upon the State 
for pecuniary aid and for laws to protect it. 

Great questions of doctrine and government are no more settled 
by individual opinions, but by local or general councils. 

3. Constantine (306-37) wcls a great emperor ^ but a poor Christian. 
He governed the State by broad and wise principles, but failed to 
govern himself. He was guilty of great personal crimes, and 
excused them from his high position. He seems to have been a 
Christian by conviction, but did not apply Christian principles to 
his own life. He postponed baptism till his last sickness (in 337), 
in part, possibly, fearing he might bring dishonor on the Christian 
name ; but chiefly, no doubt, from the fear that sins after baptism 
could not be forgiven. 

Notes. — i. The story of the cross, seen by Constantine in the mid- 
day sky, assuring him of victory, is one of the vexed questions of 
history. The data are too uncertain to warrant a decisive opinion. 

2. He allowed Licinius, his brother-in-law, to be put to death, after 
promising to spare his life; and, afterward, the son of Licinius. He put 
to death also his own son, Crispus. 

3. He founded Constantinople on the finest site in the world for a 
great capital. It became a rival of Rome, and the centre of Eastern 
Christianity; and the Eastern Empire survived the Western by a thou- 
sand years. 

4. Constantius^ the son and successor of Constantine (337-61), was 
a man of narrow views, and a bigot in religion. He attempted to 
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make Arianism the religion of the empire. He was suspicious of 
his cousin Julian, treated him harshly, kept him under espionage, 
and put his brother Gallus to death. 

Note. — Constantine di\-ided the empire between his three sons, 
Constans, Constantine, and Constantius. They could not live in peace. 
Constantine was soon killed in batde by Constans «34o , Constans was 
mardered by a rival Magnentius, and Constantius was left sole emperor. 

5. yulian (361-63), at the head of an army in Gaul, rezvlted 
against the emperor ; but the death of Constantius left him without a 
rival. He attempted to restore Paganism, and to repress Chris- 
tianity without open persecution ; but the attempt to put new life 
into the old religion ended in utter failure. Julian was a brilliant 
scholar, a skilful general, and a man of noble qualities; but his 
early death, in an expedition against the Farthians, after a reign 
of only eighteen months, was probably fortunate for his fame. He 
was growing bitter in spirit at his failures, and would certainly 
have become a persecutor, and possibly a despot. 

Notes. — i. Julian deserves sincere pity: his life was a hard one. 
All his near relatives were put to death by his cousins. He was kept 
under rigorous treatment, and forced almost into hypocrisy. Christians 
held aloof from him. At Athens, Hasil and Gregory Nazianzen shunned 
his company. It is no wonder he detested Christians. 

2. The methods of his attempt to revive Paganism are a high tribute 
to Christianity. He enforced on Pagan priests the duty of imitating the 
clergy in pure lives, in public teaching, and in philanthropic labors. 
The priests thought if they did all this, they might as well become 
Christian. 

3. He showed great sagacity in forbidding Christians to teach the 
classics, on the ground that they rejected Pagan mythology, and ought 
not to teach what they did not believe. 

If Christians failed of an education, they lost intellectual power and 
social influence. If they went to Pagan teachers for an education, they 
might be won to Paganism. 

6. Paganism gradually became extinct, partly by natural decay, 
partly by imperial law. Freedoui of conscience was violated by 
Christian emperors. 

Notes. — i. It was equally a violation of freedom of conscience for 
the Christian State to punish Pagan or heretic, as for Pagan emperors 
to persecute Christians. But Ambrose urged this policy on Christian 
emperors, and Augustine defended its wisdom. These two Christian 
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Fathers may be held responsible for the later persecutions of the Cath- 
olic Church, which were a natural growth from their policy. 

2. Paganism lingered with a feeble life till the reign of Justinian (527- 
67). He prohibited Pagan worship under penalty of death, and closed 
the philosophical school of Athens, the last intellectual defence of 
Paganism, 

7. Christianity still extended itself by missionary labor, and by- the 
power of pure and beneficent lives in its disciples. But its purity was 
corrupted by the luxuries and frivolities of city life, and its vital 
power was weakened by the sacramental theory of the Church. 

Notes. — i. Missionary labors were successful among the Goths in 
Europe. Ireland was converted by Saint Patrick. In Asia, progress 
was made in Persia, Armenia, Arabia, and India; in Africa, in Abyssinia. 

2. The character of such remarkable Christian women as Nonna, the 
mother of Gregory Nazianzen, Anthusa, the mother of Chrysostom, and 
Monica, the mother of Augustine, was a powerful argument for Chris- 
tianity in contrast with the dissolute morals of Pagan women. 

8. Motmsticism was a source both of weakness and strength. It 
nurtured, on the one hand, cowardice and selfishness. Men who 
ought to have been leaders in society, and to have infused into it 
a Christian vigor, despaired of saving it from decay and ruin, and 
fled to monasteries for safety and quiet. The Slate needed its 
best men, and they had no right to desert social duties. 

On the other hand, monasteries furnished, in general, the only 
schools in Europe, and in many cases were centres for the train- 
ing of intelligent and effective missionaries. 

Note. — Isaac Taylor, in his Early Christianity^ gives an unfair view 
of monastic life, by dwelling chiefly on the idleness and vices connected 
with it. Montalembert, in his Monks of the West, is equally unfair, by 
overlooking the defects and magnifying the virtues of the monks. 

9. The leading Fathers of the Greek Church were Athanasius, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Eusebius of Nicomedia, Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum and Gregory of Nyssa, Basil and Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(a) Athanasius was the most subtle thinker and the most acute 
writer of the Eastern Church, Origen possibly excepted. He was 
only a presbyter at the Council of Nica;a, but was the real leader 
of the orthodox party; and little has been added in fifteen centu- 
ries to his broad and profound discussions on the Trinity. He 
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was elected Bishop of Aie.xandna *32S>-y^\ and his pc^siiive char- 
acter and zeal for the truth ijave him an unsettled life under an 
Arian emperor. He was banished five times from Alexandria, but 
was greatly beloved by his people, and at last died among them. 

(fi) Eusebius, of Casarea ^260-340*. was an elegant scholar and 
a courtly gentleman. He was a great favorite with Constantine, 
and subsequently became his biographer. Like Erasmus and 
Dean Stanley, his scholarly tastes and broad charity made contro- 
versv unwelcome, and inclined him to a liberal theoloixv. He did 
not like sharp distinctions or ix)sitive statements, and attempted 
with ill success to mediate between the orthodox and Arian parties. 
His tastes were literar\', not theological: and he could not appre- 
ciate the earnestness of Athanasius. 

(f) Eusebius, of Nicomedia, was notable chiefly for his refusal 
to accept the orthodox decrees of Nicxa and for the baptism of 
Constantine. He was a man of positive convictions, and held to 
his semi-Arian views in opposition to both emi:)eror and council. 

(t/) Gregory, of Xazianzum (33o-9o\ was, next to Chr}'sostom, 
the most eloquent preacher t)f the Eastern Church ; but his style 
was turgid, and his action artificial. His sermons are hard read- 
ing to-day. He was appv)inied Bishop of Sasima, an insignificant 
village, by his friend Basil; afterwards elected Bishop of Na/ian- 
ziim at his lather's death ; afterwards of Constantinople by the 
second council (381), which post he resigned. 

Note. — (iregory's father was Bishop of Nazianzum, and his 
mother, Nonna, one of the noblest of Christian women. Marriaj;e ot 
the clergy was yet la^vful. 

Soon after birth, he wjis taken by his mother to the church, and 
solemnly consecrated to Christ ; but he was not baptized till after thirty 
years of age. 

(e) Basil, of Ciesarea (329-79), was a fine scholar, an eloijuent 
preacher, and a great administrator. He was one of the leaders 
of the Eastern Ciiurch against Arianism. 

{/) His younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa, died 395, was a 
more original and proft)un(l thinker, and was probably the leading 
theologian at the second Council of Constantinople, which com- 
pleted the condemnation of Arianism. 

{g) Chrysostom (347-407) was the greatest preacher of the 
early Church, and the best interpreter, and one of the most lov- 
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able characters in its whole history. He would have preferred an 
ascetic and studious life, but accepted the greatness thrust on him 
as preacher at Antioch, and subsequently as Bishop of Constanti- 
nople and court preacher, from a simple sense of duty. His labors 
were incessant. He lived an abstemious life in the luxurious 
capital, and devoted his income to charity. His faithful preaching 
excited the enmity of the empress : his great fame excited the 
jealousy of Theophilus, of Alexandria. He was at length deposed 
by an infamous Synod, over which Theophilus presided, and 
exiled by the empress ; and, after enduring extreme hardships, 
died at Comanum, on the shores of the Black Sea. 

(h) Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria from 412-44, was in all respects 
the opposite of Chrysostom, — proud, imperious, selfish, malignant, 
without a redeeming quality, except a zeal for orthodoxy. His 
character and administration were a disgrace to the Christian 
name. Kingsley is guilty of no injustice in Hypatia. 

Note. — Christian history can hardly furnish three successive 
bishops of a great see so inhuman as well as unchristian as Theoph- 
ilus, Cyril, and Dioscurus: 

(/) Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia (394-427), was a ripe 
scholar and a bold interpreter of the Antiochian school, greatly 
revered in the Eastern Church for character and learning. After 
his death, some of his views on the* person of Christ were con- 
demned as heretical. 

10. The leading Fathers of the Western Church were Lactantius, 
Hilary of Poitiers, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Note. — Up to the fifth century, the Eastern Church had sup- 
plied the chief scholars, preachers, and theologians. From this time 
forward, the power lies with the West. Learning declined in the East, 
piety waned in wretched controversies about image worship, and Mo- 
hammedanism, by its superior energy, almost blotted out the Eastern 
Church. John of Damascus is the only great name in the East after 
the sixth century. 

(a) Lactantius, died in 330, belongs rather to the previous 
period. He was the most elegant writer of the Latin Fathers, and 
was called a second Cicero ; but his works have no high value 
apart from their rhetorical beauty. 

(^) Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers in Gaul (350-68), was a leader 
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of the Gallic Church, a prolific writer of small treatises, a great 
administrator, and of noble personal character. 

(c) Ambrose, of Milan (374-97), the greatest ruler among 
Western bishops during the first two periods, was elected Bishop 
of Milan before he was a member of the Church. He was Praetor 
of Upper Italy ; and going into the Cathedral of Milan to quell a 
tumult, after the death of Bishop Auxentius, a child cried out, 
" Let Ambrose be Bishop ! " and he was elected by acclamation. 
He carried Roman ideas of government into the office, and was a 
great bishop, ruling emperors as well as the Church. No bishop of 
Rome, before Leo, in the middle of the fifth century, can com- 
pare with him in influence. He was an eloquent preacher, but 
not remarkable as a writer for original thought or a vigorous style. 
He won Augustine to a Christian faith, and baptized him. 

(d) Jerome (340-419), the first scholar of the Latin Church, 
was an enthusiastic monk, loving retirement, and absorbed in 
study. He was no preacher, and shrank from public life. He 
was well acquainted with Greek and Hebrew; and his vulgate ver- 
sion of the Bible is one of the best ever made, and is still the 
standard of the Catholic Church. 

He passed the latter part of his life in a monastery at Bethle- 
hem, writing against heretics and- in defence of the great doctrines 
of the Church. 

His learning was great, his zeal intense, and his labors abun- 
dant; but his character was most unlovely. He was ambitious, 
selfish, jealous, and of ungoverned temper; and his attacks on 
others were bitter and malignant. He deserves no place among 
the canonized saints. 

Note. — During his life at Rome, Jerome had an extraordinary 
influence in winning many ladies of the oldest and most honorable fami- 
lies to a monastic life. 

(e) Augustine, the greatest of the Fathers (354-430), was born 
at Tagaste in Africa, converted in his thirty-third year in Milan, 
and became Bishop of Hippo-Regius in 395. 

His youth was wayward. He had a long struggle toward virtue, 
through the study of Cicero and Plato and the Manichaean heresy ; 
but, after conversion, was a model of high character, noble aspira- 
tions, and great services. He was an original thinker, a vigorous 
writer, an eloquent preacher, of extraordinary personal influence; 
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and his writings have done more to mould theological thought than 
those of any uninspired writer. 

Note. — Augustine enjoys the rare honor of exercising a control- 
ling influence over both the Catholic and Protestant Churches. His 
doctrine of the Church has shaped Roman theology. His doctrines of 
grace have been an inspiration to Luther, Calvin, Turretin, Edwards, 
and the great leaders of Protestant theology. 

11. It is worthy of special note that, while infant baptism had 
gaified a foothold in the Church by the middle of the third century^ not 
one of the Fathers of the Church, so far as we know, was baptized in 
infancy. 

Gregory, of Nazianzum, was baptized at thirty years, having 
been taken by his mother to church at birth, and dedicated to 
God. 

Basil, of Caesarea, after tw^enty. 

Cyprian, at forty. 

Chrysostom, nearly thirty. 

Jerome, at thirty. 

Ambrose, at thirty-four. 

Augustine, at thirty-three. 

Note. — The first distinct notice of infant baptism is by Tertullian, 
who argues against it, because infants cannot understand the obligations 
assumed. The next is by Cyprian, who recognizes it as an existing 
custom, and discusses the time of its administration. The Teaching of 
the Apostles knows nothing of infant baptism. 

12. In this period, many of the Gothic tribes who had conquered a 
home within the empire received Christianity, though generally in the 
Arian form, Ulfilas did much to win over his ''countrymen, and 
translated the Bible into their tongue, leaving out Kings and 
Chronicles, as tending to foster their warlike spirit. 

13. The two chief heresies of the period were : Pelagianism, denying 
inherent depravity, and attributing sin to the power of custom and 
environment ; denying also the need of the new birth ; only helpful 
grace is required ; and Donatism, denying the right of church con- 
nection with the State, of persecution for religious opinion, and of 
retaining unworthy members in the Church. 

Note. — Pelagianism has continually reappeared in church his- 
tory, is represented to-day by Unitarians. Augustine was its great antag- 
onist, and was led to modify his own views in the discussion. 
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The Donatists were much nearer the truth than Augustine and their 
opponents. They were as numerous as the orthodox party in North 
Africa. 

14. Toward the close of this period^ the North African Churchy 
which had flourished with great vigor for three centuries^ was prac- 
tically extinguished by the Vandal invasion, Augustine was the last 
of its leaders. He died in Hippo, 430, while the city was besieged 
by the Vandals. 

Note. — North Africa, under Roman rule, developed a higher civiliza- 
tion than has been since known in the Dark Continent. There were 
many large and flourishing cities ; agriculture prospered ; an extensive 
commerce prevailed; and many Roman families found there a perma- 
nent home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON TO THE DEATH OF GREGORY 

THE GREAT, 451-604. 

1. This period was one of disintegration and decay. The Barba- 
rian tribes gradually conquered all the European provinces of the 
Roman Empire, and laid the foundation of a new national life in 
France and Spain and Italy and England. Many of the most 
valuable elements of the Roman civilization were assimilated in 
the new life. 

Notes. — i. The Franks subdued Gaul; the Visigoths, Spain; the 
Ostrogoths and Lombards, Italy ; and the Saxons, England. 

2. As the Roman stock had become degenerate, the German inva- 
sions siipplied a better manhood for Christianity to work on. The con- 
version of Clovis, King of the Franks, in 496, was an important event in 
church history. He was the chief agent in bringing over the Gothic 
tribes from Arianism to orthodoxy. 

2. Rome had been taken and sacked by Alaric in the previous period 
(410). It was in great peril in 451 from Attila, King of the Huns, 
but was saved by. the interposition of Leo, Bishop of Rome. It 
was taken and sacked again by Genseric, the Vandal, in 455. 
In 476, it was taken by Odoacer, King of the Heruli, and the 
Western Empire ended. 

Notes. — i. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, established a flourishing king- 
dom in 493, with Ravenna as capital ; but it decayed after his death, in 
523, and came to an end in 553. For a brief period, while this kingdom 
lasted, Italy came again under the Eastern Emperor Justinian, con- 
quered by his great generals, Belisarius and Narses. 

2. The Lombards, the last emigrants of the northern tribes, con- 
quered a part of Italy in 568, and maintained their kingdom, with Pavia 
as capital, till conquered by Charlemagne. 

3. Leo (440-461) was the first Bishop of Rome who can claim the 
name of Pope. He asserted the primacy of Rome, because of the 
primacy of Peter at Rome. 
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He was the first great Bishop of Rome, Innocent L possibly 
excepted; while Constantinople and Alexandria and Antioch had 
produced many notable names. He was equally famous as theo- 
logian and ruler. He sought to control the Council of Chalcedon, 
but the bishops refused to surrender the right to examine and 
define doctrines for themselves. 

Note. — Before Leo, the general claim of precedence for the Roman 
Bishop rested on the political supremacy of Rome over all other cities. 

4. There was no other Pope of eminence till Gregory the Greats 
590-604. He was a man of eminent piety and large missionary 
spirit, and sent Augustine with his monks to Christianize England. 
He magnified the superior claims of Rome ; but in rebuking the 
arrogance of John of Constantinople, who assumed the name of 
Ecumenical Bishop, said that any one who claimed such a title was 
Antichrist. 

Note. — Gregory longed to be a missionary, and would have preferred 
to win converts from heathenism to ruling at Rome. 

5. During this period^ the Eastern and Western Churches began to 
separate more widely from each other. The Eastern emperors nat- 
urally sought to exalt their own capital and its patriarch ; but, to 
preserve their authority in Italy, they were obliged to concede 
much power to the Roman bishops, who became the political as 
well as the religious leaders of Italy. 

Note. — There was little sympathy or fellowship between the 
Bishops of Rome and the Patriarchs of Constantinople. Their mutual 
jealousies and strifes were a disgrace to Christendom. 

6. One of the most important events in this period was the codifica- 
tion of Roman law in the reign of yustinian (526-567), who made 
the great lawyer, Trebonius, the head of a commission to do the 
work. It has been a legal standard to all subsequent ages. It 
led, also, to a codification of canon law for the Church, by Diony- 
sius, at the end of the sixth century. 

Note. — There were great emperors in the period : Theodoric, the 
Goth, in Italy, Theodosius (379-385) and Justinian in the East. The 
reign of the latter was the most brilliant period in Byzantine history. 
There were also great generals, worthy of the best days of Rome. 
Stilicho, who defeated Alaric; ^Etius, who saved Europe from the Huns, 
by defeating Attila at Chalons ; and Belisarius and Narses, who defeated 
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the Goths and reconquered Italy. The first was assassinat< 
of Honorius, the second was murdered by Valentinian, and 
was disgraced by Justinian. The empire suffered from the 
ousies of the despots who committed these great crimes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

M OH AM M E DAN ISM. 

1. Circumstances favorable to its birth. 

{a) A Semitic nation^ idolatrous, but with cherished traditions of 
a pure monotheism ; a nation revering Jewish patriarchs and 
prophets, and proud of its kinship with them, and hoping, in its 
turn, for new revelations and a divine leadership ; a nation with- 
out unity or literature or a history, but capable of great achieve- 
ments under favoring influences. 

Notes. — i. There was discontent with idolatry in parts of Arabia 
and a yearning for a better religious life. 

2. Vague expectations were current of a new prophet and leader ; 
and Arab women hoped to give birth to him, as Hebrew women to the 
Messiah. 

3. Scripture prophecies claimed for Mohammed. — Deut. xviii., 15. 
A prophet shall the Lord, thy God, raise up among thy brethren. — John 
xiv., 26. It is claimed that llapax^(K should read Tlapdx)^vTo^^ which is 
an Arabic synonyme for Mohammed. — Seyd Ahmed Khan. 

{b) A man of profound religious nature^ and worthy to be a 
religious leader, upright in character, truthful in word, eloquent 
in speech, energetic in action ; a man, from devoutness of spirit, 
longing for communion with God, and from a vivid imagination, 
coupled with epileptic disease, inclined to believe in the reality of 
divine communications, and with power to impress his own belief 
on others. 

Notes. — i. Mohammed was born in 569 or 570 A.D., and died 
in 632. 

2. The old ideas of Mohammed as a worthless character or a wilful 
impostor are obsolete. Early Christian writers slandered him. Pri- 
deaux could see nothing good in him. 

3. His early life was blameless, and his habits continued simple to 
the end. Until corrupted by power, he had but a single wife, and his 
morals were unspotted. Success warped his better nature, and he 
forged revelations to justify cruelty and lust. 
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4. He evidently believed in his divine mission and in revelations 
from heaven. His epileptic fits were regarded as periods of inspiration. 

II. Causes of the rapid growth of Mohammedanism. 

(a) The moral forces it developed. 

Its two grand truths, the absolute sovereignty of one God and the 
divine call to men to execute his purposes, made great and earnest 
and resolute men, of lofty aims and invincible courage. . . . Jew 
and Puritan, by a sublime faith in the same truths, changed the 
world's history. Let men believe in an absolute God, and in 
themselves as his commissioned agents, and nothing can with- 
stand them. "There is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet." — Macaulay's England, I., 92 ; Macaulay's " Milton." 

Note. — There was a larger manhood in the Mohammedan world, 
and it deserved to conquer. 

Political or military supremacy, where the numerical superiority is 
not overwhelming, implies a moral superiority. Moral strength is 
certain to win. Barbarians could not conquer the modern world. The 
Gothic races were superior to the Romanic. 

{t>) The incentives supplied by peculiar dogmas, 
(i) A belief in predestination neutralized C07vardice, 
The divine decree was immutable. Life could not be lost 
in battle against the divine will, nor saved by running away. 

(2) Loyalty was directly rewarded and disloyalty directly punished. 
Death on the battle-field insured entrance into heaven, with 

luxurious feasts and beautiful houris for attendants. Cowardice 

and desertion insured eternal torture in hell. 

The higher motive of service to God inspired nobler natures ; 
' the lower motives of inexorable destiny and great rewards, the 

baser. And all were reached. 

(c) The internal weakness of the Eastern Church. 

(i) The loss of spiritual power by asceticism. 

The aggressive force of Christianity, nurtured by living for 
others, waned in living for self, even for personal holiness. Pen- 
ances were a poor exchange for a living faith in Christ. 

(2) The decay of spiritual life from image worship. 
The luxurious ease, which found pleasure in church ornaments, 
and in the images of apostles and martyrs, could be no match for 
the terrible zeal which hated all images as a temptation to idolatry. 
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(3) The loss of unity by bitter doctrinal controversies. 

Alienations were general and strifes were bitter, and the mis- 
sionary spirit had died out, in the eagerness to win a doctrinal 
victory. 

III. Growth of Mohammedanism. 

(a) In a single century from the. death of Mohammed, his relig- 
ion had spread by the sword from India, on the east, to Southern 
Gaul, on the west, including Spain, Northern Africa, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, Syria, — a larger continuous empire than the 
Roman Empire. 

(b) The defeat at Tours by Charles Martel, in 732, arrested 
progress in the west of Europe. The successful defence of Con- 
stantinople by Leo, the Isaurian, in 718-20, arrested progress in 
Eastern Europe. The empire, under Arabian caliphs, had reached 
its farthest limits. Seven centuries later, under Turkish leaders, 
it made larger conquests in Eastern Europe and Western Asia ; 
but the empire was not so extensive. 

Note. — If the Arabs had taken Constantinople or conquered Gaul, 
the whole course of European history might have been changed. 

(c) After the empire had been established, literature and art 
flourished. Philosophy, mathematics, and medicine were es- 
pecially cultivated. But the Arabs never became masters of any 
language but their own. They read Greek works only in Arabic 
translations. 

Notes. — i. The Arabs had enthusiasm for learning; but the Turks, 
the later Mohammedan leaders, have never cared for letters. They have 
never emerged from barbarism. 

2. The estimates of Arabian culture vary greatly with different 
writers. Dr. Draper puts it at the maximum, Mr. E. A. Freeman at 
the minimum. Neither is a candid witness. 

IV. Causes of the decay of Mohammedanism. 

(a) Loss of the religious spirit among the leaders. The early 
leaders, Mohammed, Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, fought 
and conquered for Allah. Their successors, the Ommiades, the 
Abbassides, the Fatimists, conquered for themselves and lived 
for self. 

Note. — The early leaders were, in a measure, chosen by the people. 
Later, the succession was hereditary, and the caliphs were absolute 
despots. The religious element became extinct. 
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(J?) The unity of spirit and aim was lost by rival caliphs. The 
faithful were perplexed and distracted by rival caliphs at Bagdad 
and Cordova, and Bagdad and Cairo, each claiming to be the true 
successor of the prophet. It was like the scandal of Christendom 
from rival popes at Avignon and Rome. 

Note. — Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, ought to have been his 
successor, but was only the fourth caliph, and was soon assassinated. 
Moawijah (Ommiades), son of Abu Sofian, Mohammed's chief enemy, 
but a late convert, established a rival dynasty in Damascus. 

In 700, they were dethroned, and a cousin of Mohammed, Abul 
Abbas, became caliph ; and, for five hundred years, his successors ruled 
in Bagdad. Caliphate ended in 1258, by Moguls. But one descendant 
of the Ommiades escaped to Spain, and became caliph there ; and Cor- 
dova was a rival to Bagdad. 

Later, a descendant of Ali established dominion i?l Egypt; and 
Cairo disputed supremacy with Bagdad. 

(c) Polygamy sapped physical and moral strength^ and a degen- 
erate race was incapable of great achievements. 

(d) Fatalism, which at first nurtured enthusiasm and heroism from 
the conviction that they were predestined to conquer the world for 
Allah, became a direct cause of inertia and decay, when they believed 
that Allah had no more work for them to do, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RISE AND GROWTH OF THE PAPACY. 

SECTION I. FROM THE DEATH OF CHRIST TO THE COUNCIL OF 

CHALCEDON, A.D. 30-451. 

1. The apostolic churches were at once democratic and monarchic. 
The members elected officers (Acts vi., 3-5), administered dis- 
cipline (I. Cor. v., 13), and took part in deciding grave questions 

^ (Acts XV., 12-23). ^^t ^^^ apostles were clothed with supreme 
authority. Their word was the final law. 

Note. — The apostles aimed to train the churclies to intelligent and 
independent -action, but retained the power in their own hands. Our 
missionaries pursue a similar policy. 

2. During the apostolic age, and in the next age, a college 0/ pres- 
byters existed in the larger churches as official teachers and rulers. 
They were called indifferently presbyters or bishops, the two terms 
being interchangeable, the one derived from the Jewish synagogue, 
the other from Grecian and Roman civil life. The apostles had 
no successors. 

Note. — The identity of presbyters and bishops in the New Testa- 
ment is too obvious for denial. The terms are interchanged in speak- 
ing of the same persons, and presbyters are said to perform episcopal 
functions. 

Jerome, in the fifth century, says, ", Bishops and presbyters are the 
same ; for the one is a term of dignity, the other of age." See Ugh t foot, 
Philippians, pp. 96, 97, Authorities to the Reformation, (lieseler, 
Vol. I., p. 56. 

3. In the second ce?itury, for convenience* sake, or to avoid and 
correct disorders, the college of presbyters elected a president \ and he 
was specially called Bishop. But he was only the first among 
equals. He was superior in dignity; and, gradually, th: ;• ^ vy f f 
ordination was assigned to him. 
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Note. — Customs seem to have varied. In some cases, different 
presbyters were elected in turn ; in others, one served for years. In 
our own Associations, the moderator is sometimes changed each year, 
sometimes the same one is elected for many years. 

4. By natural accretions of power ^ the office of bishop came to be 
distinct from that of presbyter^ and superior to it. But it belonged 
only to a single church, and had no diocesan power. 

Notes. — i. Jerome says: "With the ancients, presbyters were the 
same as bishops ; but, gradually, all the responsibility was deferred to 
a single person, that the thickets of heresies might be rooted out. 
Therefore, as presbyters know that by the custom of the Church 
they are subject to him who shall have been set over them, so let 
bishops be aware that they are superior to presbyters, more owing to 
custom than to any actual ordinance of the Lord." — Titus i., 5. Light- 
foot's Philippians, 127, 128. 

" According to titles of honor, which the practice of the Church has 
now made valid, the episcopate is greater than presbytery." — Letter 82, 
Brunneted.; Lightfoot, 128. Gieseler says the equality was admitted 
by Catholic writers till Reformation (Vol. I., p. 56, note i). . 

2. It is evident, from the number of bishops in a province up to the 
fifth century, that each church must have had its own bishop. 

In proconsular Asia {post Diocletian) were forty-two towns. They 
sent thirty-two bishops to Ephesus, thirty-nine to Chalcedon. — Hatch, 78. 

In North Africa, four hundred and seventy episcopal towns are known 
by name.* At Council of Carthage, in Cyprian's time, were eighty-seven 
bishops ; in Augustine's, two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist, two 
hundred and eighty-six orthodox. 

5. // continued to grow till it exercised diocesan power ^ and the 
government of the whole Church vested in its bishops. They 
were the chief representatives of the Church in Ecumenical 
Councils, and their decrees became church laws. 

6. When the Roman Empire became Christian^ and Church and 
State were united^ the government of the Church was modelled after 
that of the empire^ — bishops in common cities, metropolitans in 
the capitals of provinces, patriarchs in the great commercial 
centres of Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome. 

Note. — At Constantinople (381), the bishop of the new capital was 
assigned the next place of honor after bishop of Rome, " because Con- 
stantinople is New Rome." Chalcedon (451) decreed, "The primacy and 
precedency of honor ought to be preserved, according to the canons, 
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for the archbishop of Rome ; but the archbishop of Constantinople 
ought to enjoy the same honor." 

7. Among the patriarchates^ Rome had the primacy^ because it was 
the chief city of the empire^ and also because of the traditions that 
Peter and Paul, the two chief apostles, had labored and died there. 
But, at first, the primacy was one solely of honor, not of power. 
It was necessary to have an ideal head for the universal Church ; 
and, by general consent, the Christian Fathers conceded this 
headship to Rome. 

Note. — Irenaeus says, " Rome has the first place, because it is the 
more powerful principahty." 

Chalcedon declared, " The Fathers, with good reason, granted to 
the see of Old Rome its high privileges, because it was the reigning 
city." 

8. The Romish idea of the Papacy to-day is that the pope, as the 
successor of St. Peter, is the divinely appointed Head of the Church, 
and by virtue of his office is an infallible teacher of truth, and the 
source of power to bishops and all officers in the Church. See Car- 
dinal Wiseman. 

The claim involves three postulates : — 

{a) That Peter was clothed with authority over the other apostles. 

They cite in proof Matt, xvi., i8, 19, Luke xxii., 32, " When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren," and Matt, xvii., 26, " Pay 
for me and thee." 

To this it may be answered, Not one of the Fathers interprets 
Matt, xvi., 18, in the Romish sense of Peter's supremacy; and it 
is a law of the Church that no scripture be interpreted against the 
Fathers. 

Note. — Augustine makes Christ the rock; Origen, all the apostles 
and all Christians ; Chrysostom, the confession itself ; and Cyprian, " all 
the apostles." 

More fully answered, the New Testament denies the right of 
supremacy in the apostolic band ; and it was never claimed by 
Peter nor conceded to him. 

Note. — Jesus says, No one was to be called Rabbi. No superiority 
could be recognized, only greatness measured by service. 

Peter either had no primacy or was guilty of cowardice in failing 
to assert it. He was accused in the matter of Cornelius, and justified 
himself only by a special vision. 
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He did not preside at Jerusalem or formulate the decree. Paul 
claimed to be his equal. — II. Cor. xi., 5. 

(/?) That Peter chose Rome as the seat of authority. 

Catholic writers claim that Peter founded the Roman Church, 
and was its bishop for twenty-five years. 

But it is certain, from apostolic history, that Peter did not found 
the Roman Church, and could not have resided 'there for any 
length of time. There is no hint in the New Testament that he 
ever went to Rome, nor any authentic record in early church 
history. The general belief of his death there is founded on a 
later tradition. 

Note. — The Book of Acts leaves little room for a visit to Rome. 
Paul says (Gal. ii., 9) the apostles agreed that he should go to Gentiles, 
and Peter and James to Jews. 

Some careful investigators have doubted if Peter was ever at Rome. 

(c) That Peter transmitted his authority to his successors. 

For four centuries, Roman bishops had no real supremacy. 

They did not claim supreme authority, nor was it conceded. 

They did not call the first four Ecumenical Councils, nor preside 

over them. Their attempts to control other churches were 

resisted by Irenaeus, Cyprian, and Augustine. 

Note. — Clement, in his letter to Corinthians, says nothing of him- 
self, only of his* Church. 

Ignatius, while magnifying episcopal authority, makes no allusion to 
Rome. 

Irenaeus rebuked Victor for excommunicating Eastern churches for 
viev/s of Easter. 

Cyprian refused to yield to Stephen about baptism of heretics. 

Augustine denied right of Zosimus, 417, Boniface, 419, and Celestine, 
422, to interfere in Africa. 

Papal delegates presided at Chalcedon, but not by right. 

SIDE READINGS. 

Democratic Constitution of Church, Neander, Vol. I. 

Hierarchical Constitution, Alzog and Bishop Wordsworth. 

Intermediate Views, Hatch, Lightfoot, Jacob, and William 
Cunningham. 

Contest between Stephen and Cyprian, Neander, Vol. I., p. 318 ; 
Cyprian's Letters, 71-74; Council, II., 199. 
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Conlest between Augustine and Zosimus, Schaff's Life ; Me- 
ander, Vol. II. 

Leo's Attempt to control Council of Chalcedon, Milman ; Mer- 
ivale's Four Lectures. 

Roman View of Papacy from the Earliest Period, Lindsay's 
Papacy. 

Cyprian's Treatise on the Unity of the Church. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Rothe. — Anfdnge der Christlichen Kirche, Very able, thorough, 
and exhaustive, but marked by the German tendency to theorize. 

Ritschl. — Entstehimg der Altkatholischeji Kirche. Also scholarly 
and comprehensive, but with similar tendency to theorize on 
insufficient data. 

Lightfoot. — Philippians. Excursus on the Christian Ministry. 
Scholarly, candid, and in true historical spirit. 

Hatch. — Organization of Early Christian Churches. Original, 
fresh, comprehensive, with broad historical range and fine insight. 

Jacob. — Ecclesiastical Polity. Eminently candid, conceding to 
dissenters most of their claims for original independency. 

Alzog. — Church History, Thoroughly partisan and unfair, un- 
worthy of our century, belonging to the Middle Ages. 

Wordsworth. — Church History. Aims to be candid, but sees 
everything through High-Church glasses, which refract the truth. 

Cunningham. — The Chicrches of Asia. Learned and fair. 

9. While the Papacy had no existence in this period^ foutidations 
Ufere laid, on which its power was built at a later day. 

{a) The idea of an organic Church, one ifidivisible catholic luhole, 
out of which salvation was impossible, supplanted the earlier idea 
of single, independent churches. 

(J?) Salvation by the sacraments, baptism and the supper, sup- 
planted the doctrine of salvation by faith. Regeneration was 
possible only by baptism, and Christian growth by the supper. 

{/) The idea of an official priesthood, standing in a special relation 
to Godj with sole power to administer the sacraments, supplanted the 
XJew Testament idea of the universal priesthood of Christians. 

This involved celibacy ; and celibacy created a trained body of 
leaders, without social or national tics, whose loyalty belonged only 
to the Church and its head. 
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(d) The desire to build up a strong government led several of the 
Fathers — Origen, Cyprian, Chrysostom, and Augustine — to concede 
an ideal headship to Rome, 

(e) The ambition of Roman prelates led them to claim superior 
power, as well as dignity, 

(i) Victor (190-202) excluded the churches of Asia Minor from 
his fellowship, because they would not observe Easter on the same 
day with the Church of Rome. 

Note. — Irenaeus sharply reproved him for such an assumption of 
power. 

(2) Stephen (253-57) excommunicated the churches of North 
Africa and Cyprian for differing from him on the question of the 
rebaptism of those baptized by heretical teachers. 

(3) Innocent I. (402-17), the only Bishop of Rome of superior 
talent up to his time, was the first to lay claim to supremacy of 
power as a successor to St. Peter. Previously, the ground of the 
claim was that Rome was the first of cities. 

Note.— The deposal of Chrysostom by Theophilus, of Alexandria, 
gave great power to Innocent. He withdrew communion from all the 
Eastern churches who submitted to the wrong, and would not renew it 
till Chrysostom's dignity was restored after his death. 

(4) Leo I. (440-61), the only distinguished theologian of Rome 
for four centuries, reasserted Innocent's claim in direct lan- 
guage ; but the Council of Chalcedon would not admit it, and 
gave equal honor to Constantinople, because it was the new 
capital of the empire. 

(y*) The jealousies and quarrels for superiority between Alexandria 
and Antioch and Constantinople, the three Eastern patriarchates, led 
them to appeal frequently to Rome, and to concede a superiority, to 
gain support for themselves, 

Rome, as the only patriarchate in the West, gained the cordial 
support of all the Western churches. 

{£) The spread of Arianism in the East, and the removal of or- 
thodox bishops by Arian churches and councils, was a source of new 
power to Rome, The Council of Sardica (347) gave the right of 
appeal by deposed bishops to Rome, and also the right to Rome 
of calling a new council to revise action already taken. 

Note. — Under Constantius and some of his successors, Arianism 
became the dominant faith in the East; and the Western bishops were 
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eager to create a controlling power for orthodoxy, and conceded the 
right to the Roman bishop to hear appeals and rectify unjust decisions. 

(h) The removal of the government to Constantinople strengthened 
the Roman See, The Eastern emperors, in their anxiety to retain 
the loyalty of Italy, were willing to make large concessions to the 
Roman bishop as the chief power in Italy. 

Note. — After the division of the empire, Rome was not the capital 
of the Western Empire, but Milan or Ravenna. The Bishop of Rome 
became by consequence the chief civil officer in the city. 



SECTION II. FROM COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON TO NICHOLAS I., 

451-858. 

SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN GROWTH OF PAPAL POWER. 

(a) Led*s claim that Christ conferred power on Peter a lone ^ and 
that the Roman bishop had supreme authority in the Church, gave 
a solid foundation on which to build supremacy. 

Notes. — i. The decree of Valentinian III. gave the imperial sanction 
to this claim: "According to ancient custom, neither the bishops of 
Gaul nor those of any other province may undertake anything without 
the authority of the venerable pope of the eternal city. Whatever, 
therefore, has been or maybe approved by the authority of the apos- 
tolic see let it be a law for all." — Alzog, I., 672. 

2. Felix III., in 484, calls himself Vicar of St. Peter. — Penington's 
Papacy, p. u ; Migne, 58 vol.; Bower's Popes, I., 275 (Acacius). 

Felix excommunicated Acacius, of Constantinople, for communing 
with Mongus, of Alexandria. Subsequent popes persisted in same 
course till, in 519, John, the patriarch of Constantinople, and Justin, 
emperor, consented to the righteous doom of Acacius. 

3. The conquest of Rome by Alaric had extinguished Paganism; and 
the Church, with its bishop, became the dominant social force. 

4. Leo interposed in Gaul for an unwortliy Bishop Celedonius, who 
had been deposed by Hilary, metropolitan, and restored him. He cen- 
sured Hilary sharply, and endeavored to revoke his powers. Hilary 
could not resist the united power of bishop and emperor, and was 
obliged to yield to the restoration of Celedonius. 

(p) Leo's claim was strengthened by the administration of Gregory^ 
590-604. 

(i) His personal character was admirable, and his religious zeal 
intense. He rebuked John, of Constantinople, for claiming to be 
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" Ecumenical Bishop, '^ and conceded equality with himself to the 
bishops of Alexandria and Antioch (Bower's Fopes)^ but claimed 
a kind of primacy for Rome. Almost the only stain on his char- 
acter was his recognition of Phocas, an infamous usurper, as 
emperor. 

Note. — Justinian, the Eastern emperor (527-65), had conceded to 
the patriarch of Constantinople the title of " Ecumenical Bishop." — 
Kurtz's Church History, 

Phocas, a usurper, whom Gregory I. recognized as rightful em- 
peror, conferred title of Universal Bishop on Boniface III. — Pen- 
ington, p. 16. 

(2) He established the Anglo-Saxon Church by Augustine^ s mission. 
The ancient British Church, wholly independent of Rome, was 
extinguished ; and the new church was more subservient to Rome 
than any of the continental churches. 

Note. — Gregory had an earnest missionary spirit, and intended to go 
to Britain himself, after seeing British captives exposed as slaves; but, 
being elected bishop, he committed the enterprise to other hands. 
Augustine was arbitrary and arrogant in dealing with British Christians, 
and repelled them from all tendencies to union wi'h Rome. The Saxon 
converts became intensely Roman, and had no religious sympathy with 
the Britons. 

(c) In the reign of Leo, the Isaurian (718-741), Rome became inde- 
pendent of the Eastern emperor. The controversy on image worship 
led to a revolt from imperial control. 

Notes. — i. The emperor had more spiritual views of religion than the 
bishops of Rome or Constantinople. He sought to repress the image 
worship, which was fast growing into idolatry. But he was baffled in 
the East by the clergy, and sharply rebuked in the West by Gregory II. 

2. The bishops of Rome and Constantinople, and John, of Damascus, 
defended image worship by the same arguments which the cultivated 
heathen use in our day. 

(//) The founding of the German Empire gave new elements of 
strength to Rome, It secured provinces in Italy, and established a 
temporal dominion, and suggested the claim for universal tem- 
poral supremacy. 

(i) Rome, losing the support of the Eastern empire, was in 
danger of conquest by the Lombards, and needed foreign help. 
Zachary, Bishop (741-52), sanctioned the usurpation of the Frank- 
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isli throne by Pepin, who removed Childeric, the last Merovingian 
monarch, and founded a new dynasty, the Carlovingian. Pepin, 
in gratitude, defeated the Lombards, and gave to Rome some of 
the northern provinces of Italy. 

(2) Charlemagne, Pepin's son, overturned the Lombard king- 
dom, and was crowned emperor by Leo II L in 800. He trans- 
ferred North Italy to the bishop of Rome, but only in trust as 
a fief. The acceptance of the crown from the pope gave weight 
to the later claim that all crowns are in the gift of the Papacy. 

Notes. — i. The crowning of Charlemagne was the beginning of the 
Holy Empire, which continued in form till 1806. 

2. The Roman bishop, Leo III., forged .the famous donation of 
Constantine, to encourage Charlemagne to confer great gifts. In this 
donation, Constantine is said to remove to Constantinople, in order to 
give Italy to Sylvester, who had miraculously healed him of leprosy. 

(e) The conversion of Germany by Boniface (719-755) strengthened 
the Papacy. 

(i) Boniface incited the new converts to a hearty loyalty to Rome. 
He made obedience to the successor of St. Peter an essential 
article of Christianity. 

(2) He refused fellowship with the British and Irish missionaries 
7vho would not acknowledge papal supremacy. 

(3) The Papacy, in the Middle Ages, counted on the support of the 
Cjrerma7i churches. Germany was hearty in loyalty till the century 
before the Reformation. 

Notes. — i. Pope Gregory II. acted with great shrewdness in com- 
missioning Boniface as a missionary to the Pagan tribes of Germany. 
He exacted an oath of personal loyalty to Rome, of fidelity in training 
the converts to the same loyalty, and of disfellowship with all who did 
not acknowledge Roman supremacy. 

2. Boniface was an Englishman, belonging to the Saxon Church. 
The conversion of Germany, therefore, was one of the results of Au- 
gustine's mission to England under Gregory. 

3. Boniface was one of the best of Roman missionaries in character 
and aims, and of extraordinary energy and tact. No early missionary, 
save Patrick, was so successful in winning converts. 

(y*) The Pseudo-Isidorian decretals established papal supremacy. 
(i) The decretals claimed supremacy for Pome ifi the letters of the 
first popes. 

(2) Nicholas I. (S58-67), ati extremely able pontiff, appealed to 
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the decretals as a final authority ; and the appeal silenced his op- 
ponents, 

(3) After this period there was no serious resistance to the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope by individual bishops ; but it was 
opposed by national Churches^ — Gallican, Gennan, and English. 

Note. — The Isidorian decretals were the most gigantic forgery in 
history. They appeared in Mentz, in the middle of the ninth century, 
claiming to have come from Spain, and to have been collected by Isi- 
dore, the most famous compiler of church canons. They must have 
been in harmony with the tendencies of the age, or they would not have 
been so readily accepted. They are full of historical and philological 
blunders, which any sagacious critic could have detected. They aimed 
to emancipate the clergy from all civil authorities, to weaken the 
metropolitan supremacy over bishops, and to concentrate the control of 
the Church in the hands of the pope. 

The forgery is now admitted by all Catholic scholars, but none of the 
power gained by it is surrendered. 

SIDE READINGS. 

Arianism under Constantius, Newman's Arianism. 

Leo and Hilary, Neander, II., 206 ; Life of Leo. 

Leo and Attila, Milman and Merivale's Four Lectures. 

Ambrose and Theodosius, Neander, II., 214, 215. 

Gregory and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Neander, 
III., 115. 

Gregory and the Mission to England, how it helped the Papacy 
by extinguishing Liberty of English Church, Trench, Mediaeval 
History ; Neander, III. ; Merivale's Four Lectures. 

Image Worship, Arguments by which assailed and defended, 
Neander, III. 

Revolt against Eastern Emperor on Image Worship, Milman ; 
Trench, Mediaeval History. 

Appeal to Franks for help, Milman, II. ; Guizot's History of 
France. 

Crowning of Charlemagne and Beginning of Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Milman and Neander. 

Boniface's Commission and Vow, Neander, III. 

Influence of Boniface's Conversion of Germans on Papacy, 
Neander, III. ; Trench, Mediaeval History. 

The Forged Donation of Constantine, Pope and Council, Ne- 
ander, III., 346. Penington's Epochs of Papacy, 53-60. 
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False Decretals, Influence on Papal Claims, "Pope and Council." 
Nicholas I., Claims and Action, Neander, III., 359-363. 



SECTION III. HUMILIATIONS OF THE PAPACY. 

(a) Leo was overruled by the Council of Chalcedon, and his 
protest against the equal dignity of Constantinople failed of 
effect. 

(b) Theodoric, the Gothic king (502), subjected Symmachus to 
a trial, and charged him with many crimes ; but the bishops re- 
fused to sit in judgment on a pope. 

(c) Silverius, in 536, was deposed. Vigilius, his successor, was 
imprisoned by Justinian, and compelled to do the emperor's 
bidding, and to condemn the Council of Chalcedon and orthodox 
decisions. 

(d) Honorius (625-41) was condemned as a heretic by the 
sixth Ecumenical Council (681) for holding to one will in Christ. 
— Bower, I., 478. 

(e) No election of pope was valid under Carlovingian emperors 
until confirmed by the emperor. 



SECTION IV. FROM NICHOLAS I. TO BONIFACE VIII., 858-1294. 

LONG STRUGGLE FOR TEMPORAL SUPREMACY. 

T. Gelasius (492-96) had first claimed that spiritual supremacy in- 
7wlved a superiority over civil rulers, 

" There are two powers which rule the world, the imperial and 
the pontifical. The priesthood is the greater. It has to render 
an account on the last day, for the acts of kings." — Ad Anastas. 
Mansi, VII. ; V^mxigtoxv'^ Epochs of Papacy^ 11. But this implies 
no right of control. 

Symmachus (498-514) told Anastasius that he was superior to 
earthly princes, because " they governed human affairs, while he 
disposed of the goods of heaven." — Cormenin, I., 97; Thomp- 
son, 275. 

Notes. — i. Gregory II. told Leo, the Isaurian, that all the kingdoms 
of the world do hold St. Peter for an earthly God. 

IJarrow, on Supremacy of Pope, thinks this the highest source. — 
Penington, 20. 
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2. Gregory IV. (827-44) took the part of the rebellious sons of Louis 
the Pious, and entered France to help them. The bishops, adhering to 
the king, refused to recognize his authority; but he carried the people 
with him. 

2. Nicholas I. (858-67) asserted the right of deposing heretical 
tnonarchs and releasing subjects from allegiance. 

" If we declare a king heretical ancj sacrilegious, if we drive 
him from the Church, clergy and laity, whatever their rank, are 
freed from their oaths of fidelity, and may revolt against his 
power." — Cormenin, I., 242 ; Thompson, 368. 

This claim was novel, and would not have been made but for 
the false decretals ; for 

(a) The early Christian emperors were superior to the bishops of 
Rome. Constantine claimed and exercised supremacy over the 
Church as well as the State, calling the Council of Nica^a, pre- 
siding over it, and confirming its decrees. 

Constantius (in 356) banished Liberies, because of his refusal 
to sign an Arian creed ; and he was not restored till he yielded 
and signed the creed. During his exile, an anti-pope, Felix, was 
elected ; and, after his return, the schism continued. After Li- 
berius' death, both parties elected new bishops ; but Damasus, 
belonging to the Felix faction, prevailed over Ursicinus, and is 
counted among the lawful popes. 

{b^ The Ostrogoth kings (493-554) assumed a supremacy over the 
Roman bishops. Theodoric, the founder, a great sovereign, called 
a council to try Symmachus. 

(r) The Eastern emperors claimed and exerased a supremacy. 
Justinian deposed Silverius (536), had Vigilius elected in his 
place, imprisoned Vigilius, and compelled him to sign a condem- 
nation of orthodox bishops. — Neander, III. 

Martin I. was deposed and banished (by Constantine III.) in 
653, because he would not sign a monothelite creed. — Ne- 
ander, III. 

(^) The Carlovingian emperors claimed and exercised supremacy. 
No papal election was held to be valid, unless confirmjed by the 
emperor. The popes did homage for their lands like other feudal 
vassals. 

{e) Even after Nicholas^ the great line of Saxon emperors^ the 
Othos (962-1002), following old precedents^ exercised an absolute 
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sovereignty over the popes, removing many and substituting others in 
their place. 

Otho I. removed John XII. in 963, by synod; and Leo VIII. 
was chosen in his place. 

Otho III., in like manner, controlled the elections to the papal 
chair. 

Henry III. (in 1047) deposed three worthless popes and nomi- 
nated Germans of high character. Three pontiffs in succession 
were appointed by him, one the famous Gerbert, calling himself 
Sylvester II. 

Notes. — i. The popes had been ungrateful to Carlovingian mon- 
archs, had refused allegiance and stirred up sedition. As a conse- 
quence, the Papacy came under the power of petty Italian princes; and, 
for half a century, Rome was the vilest spot on earth ; and the popes 
were the sons, lovers, or favorites of three infamous courtesans, Theo- 
dora and her daughters, Marozia and Theodora. John XI. was the son, 
and John XII. the grandson, of Marozia. 

There were twenty-eight popes in the tenth century, most of them 
vicious. 

2. Benedict IX., made pope at twelve (1033), was given to every 
vicious excess. In 1044, the opposing party ejected him and elected 
Sylvester III. Benedict sold out the office to (Gregory VI., and then 
concluded to hold on. 

Power was freely conceded by the clergy and people of Rome to 
Henry to appoint popes. 

SIDE READINGS. 

Theodoric and Symmachus, Milman, I. 

Liberius and Constantius, Milman, I. 

Justinian and Silverius and Vigilius, Neandcr, Vol. II. 

Martin I. and Emperor Constans, *' " 

Honorius and Sixth Council (681), Neandcr, III.; Rcnouf. 

Charlemagne and Leo III., Milman ; Neandcr, III. 

Nicholas and Lothaire, Ncander, III. 

Papacy and Italian Princes in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries, 
Milman, III. 

The Papacy and the three Courtesans, Milman, III.; Gibbon, V. 

Otho I. and John XII., Neandcr, III. 

Relations of Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Councils, Ne- 
andcr, II. and III. ; Ilefele and Man si. 

Otho III. and Popes, Mihnan, III. 
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Henry III., his Removal and Appointment of Popes, Milman, 
III. ; Neander, III. 

3. Gregory VII., after ruling substantially under five popes (from 
1048-73), was himself elected in 1073, and began the great 
struggle, which continued, with varying fortunes, for several 
centuries. 

He pi!t Henry IV., of Germany, under the ban, and compelled 
him to abject humiliation at Canossa, standing three days and 
nights bareheaded and barefooted, in extreme cold, before grant- 
ing absolution. 

The tables turned, however ; for the severity of Hildebrand 
awakened sympathy for Henry. He besieged and took Rome ; 
and Hildebrand, finding shelter in the Castle Angelo, afterwards 
escaped to Salerno and died. 

Henry deposed the pope (Diet of Worms in 1076) and appointed 
Clement III. ; but he never gained power. 

Gregory deposed Henry and (through assembly of electors) 
appointed Rudolph, Duke of Swabia, emperor. But he was slain 
in battle, and Henry retained the throne. 

(a) Two points were involved in the conflict, — the right of the 
pope to control civil government by virtue of the two swords given 
to Peter, and the independence of the clergy from appointment 
and investiture by sovereigns. Both rested on the false de- 
cretals. 

William, the Conqueror, in England, refused to assent to either 
claim ; and Gregory prudently avoided a conflict. 

(p) Gregory was the first to use the term papa, or pope, as the 
exclusive right of the Roman bishop. It had been, formerly, a 
common designation for bishops and aged presbyters. — Bingham's 
Antiquities, Book II., Chap. II. ; Baronius, Martyr, Rom,, pp. 33, 34. 

(c) Gregory had secured a council from Nicholas II., in 1059, 
which decreed that popes in future should be elected by a college 
of cardinals, composed of seven bishops in the vicinity of Rome. 
This took the election out of the hands of both emperor and 
people. They were allowed only the liberty of assent. 

In the next century, Alexander III. (i 159-81) added a new law, 
that two-thirds of the votes of the college should be needed for an 
election, and any one claiming an election by a minority should be 
excommunicated. 
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Sixtus V. (in 15S6) fixed the numbsir of cardinals at seventy, — 
six bishops, fifty priests, and fourteen deacx)ns ; and this number 
still continues. The majority are Italians, and all are nominally 
connected with some church in Rome. 

(d) Gregor}- had a great advantage in the struggle. Henry 
was immoral, passionate, and despotic, having been corrupted in 
boyhood deliberately by two churchmen (Archbishops U anno, of 
Cologne, and Adalbert, of Bremen), who seized him unlawfullv, 
to increase their own power. 

XoTE. — Gregor)' had as severe a struggle in reforming the clergy as 
in controlling the civil power, but was more successful. He forJKule 
marriage to the clergy, and would allow no married clergyman to admin- 
ister the sacraments. He forbade simony als(\ and would tolerate no 
bribery in winning church promotions. The resistance to these re- 
forms approached, in some places, to a general revolt against papal au- 
thority; but Hildebrand's firmness established the new regulations as 
permanent laws of the Church. 

(e) The reforms of Gregory were made possible only by the 
higher moral tone given to the Paj)acy and the (Muircli by the 
great German emperors, the Olhos and Henry III. 

Note. — There were three great dynasties of (lerman emperors from 
different countries in the empire: (1) tlie Saxon (<)[(; 10J4), inchulini; 
the great emperors Henry the Fowler, Otto I. and 11.; tlie Franconian 
(1024-1 125), including the great emperors Conrad II., Ileiuy 111., and 
Henry IV.; and the Swabian or Hohenstauffen line, more brilliant than 
either, including P>edcrick Harbarossa, Henry VI., and Kreclerick II. 
The later history of Germany does not furnish such a series of able 
rulers. 

(/) The conception of the Holy Roman l^npire, founded bv 
Charlemagne and re-established ])y Otlio I., was o\ universal rule, 
secular and religious. The emperor, by divine right, ruletl the 
world and sustained the Church, putting tlown all its enemies. 
The pope, by a similar divine right, ruled the C-hurcli and sus- 
tained the emperor. They were allied powers, whose nnitual 
suj)port was needful for the good of the world. 

(Gregory subverted this grand idea, to tiie ultimate injury of the 
Papacy no less than the empire. He made the emi)eror derive 
his power, not immediately from God, but mediately from the 
IX) pe. 

" As divine and eternal, the head is the pope, to whom scuds 
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have been intrusted ; as human and temporal, the emperor, com- 
missioned to rule men's bodies and acts." — Bryce, 107. 

(g) Gregory appealed to the people against the married clergy. 
It was sowing the wind ; and his successors reaped the whirl- 
wind, when Arnold, of Brescia, and others appealed to the people 
against pope, cardinals, and bishops, for pride, luxury, and 
crime, and republican governments were formed, and the pope 
was often driven from Rome. 

Note. — It is hard, in the present age, to understand the power of 
the Church over subjects in civil life. But a passage from Mr. Bryce's 
/fofy Ro?nan Empire shows the different aims of life then and now : — 

"A life in the Church, for the Church, through the Church, — a life 
which she blessed in mass at morning and sent to peaceful rest by the 
vesper hymn, a life which she supported by the constantly recurring 
stimulus of the sacraments, relieving it by confession, purifying it by 
penance, admonishing it by the presentation of visible objects for con- 
templation and worship, — this was the life which they of the Middle 
Ages conceived of as the rightful life for man. It was the actual life of 
many, the ideal of all." — Bryce, 374. 

4. The crusades invested the Papacy with great moral power as the 
spiritual headship of Christendom, The First Crusade was an im- 
portant agency in securing to Urban II. (1087-99) ^ triumph over 
Henry IV. and Henry's rival pope, Clement III. 

Note. — Clement III. held possession of Rome for nine years after 
the death of Hildebrand. Victor II., the first pope elected by the party 
of Hildebrand, could do nothing against him. But the popular fervor 
attending Urban's preaching of the first crusade was irresistible, and 
Clement consented to abdicate for a large bribe. 

5. Henry V, maintained the contest begun by his father^ and excuted 
his own terms from Paschalis II, (1099-1118), which the pope dishon- 
orably repudiated. At last, under Calixtus II. (11 19-24), a com- 
promise was effected, in which the emperor conceded the right of 
election to church authorities and the investiture to spiritual 
duties to the pope ; while the pope conceded the right of investi- 
ture to civil duties to the emperor, and the claim of homage from 
the clergy for feudal possessions. 

Note. — Paschalis II. was roughly used by Henry V., but freely as- 
sented to a compromise, by which the Church surrendered all the terri- 
torial rights received from the empire, and the emperor surrendered the 
right of investiture. But cardinals and bishops were unwilling to sur- 
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render their large incomes from landed property, and threatened to de- 
pose Paschalis, unless he broke the treaty. He weakly assented to their 
threats. Neither papal infallibility nor papal veracity or honor was of 
any value compared with large revenues. 
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but unskilful in treatment, bare and deficient in important matters, 
and diffuse on matters of less importance. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages (Epochs of History), R. W. 
Church. An admirable hand-book, brief, scholarly, wise, and 
trustworthy. 

Growth of Temporal Power of the Papacy, Alfred Owen Legge. 
Inaccurate, with many serious blunders, otherwise good in later 
history. 
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6. The two great victories gained of spiritual supremacy under 
Nicholas I. (858-67) and of absolute freedom of Church in elections 
of bishops and investiture to spiritual office under Calixtus II., 
were followed by the greater victory of supremacy over the empire^ in 
the defeat and extinction of the imperial line of the Hohenstauffens, 
The victory was the more signal, as the emperors of this Swabian 
line were men of pre-eminent ability, worthy successors of Charle- 
magne and the Othos. The contest lasted more than a century, 
from 1 152 at the accession of Frederick I., till the death of Con- 
radin in 1268, the last of the line. 

Note. — The long line of German emperors has no three successive 
sovereigns equal in ability and brilliant achievements to Frederick I., 
Henry VI., and Frederick H. They were superior to the three Othos. 
Frederick I. was the most popular ruler of his time, and Frederick H. 
the most accomplished ; but they failed utterly to establish the rights of 
the empire against papal despotism. 

id) Frederick I. (1152-89) took offence at a painting in Rome, 
in which the Emperor Lothaire paid homage to the pope, and also 
to a letter from Hadrian IV. (the only pope of English birth), 
asserting that the imperial crown was a beneficium from the Pope. 
Hadrian, under pressure, promised to remove the painting, and 
explained away the odious word. But Alexander III. (11 59-81), 
one of the great pontiffs, renewed the contest; and Frederick's 
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fine army, thinned by the fatal Italian malaria, was defeated by 
the cities of the Lombard League at Legnano, in 1176. At the 
treaty of Constance, in 1183, he surrendered many imperial 
claims on Italy. If he had not died in 1189, in leading the Third 
Crusade, he might perhaps have retrieved his defeat ; but his 
death left the victory with the Papacy. 

Notes. — i. Frederick was refused coronation by Hadrian, unless he 
held the stirrup for the pope to mount his horse on the way to the 
church. Frederick contemptuously held 'the left stirrup instead of the 
right. 

2. There had been great social changes in Italy, unfavorable to 
German supremacy. Commerce and settled industries had built up 
large cities ; and the wealth and enterprise of these cities, united in the 
Lombard League, were the occasion of Frederick's great defeat at 
Legnano. The malaria around Rome was equally fatal to German 
armies. 

3. The growth of the cities was equally troublesome to the popes. 
The cities were republican ; and even Rome, under Arnold of Brescia, 
refused to submit to the temporal rule of the pope, and reorganized 
the old republic. Had Frederick been willing to accept an alliance with 
Arnold and the people, he might have controlled the Papacy ; but he 
compelled the surrender of Arnold to the pope, and permitted his 
execution. 

4. Alexander III. gained a great victory for the Papacy in the humili- 
ation of Henry II. of England for the murder of Thomas h Becket. 
Becket, the favorite statesman of Henry, was made by him Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and then refused obedience to the laws of the kingdom. 
Some of Henry's courtiers assassinated him; and Henry was com- 
pelled to submit to penances at Hecket's tomb, as humiliating as Henry 
IV. 's at Canossa, to obtain absolution. 

(p) Frederick's son, Henry VI. (1190-97), with all the ability 
and ambition of his father, seemed on the point of winning an 
absolute victory over Caelestin III. (i 191-98), an aged and weak 
pope, when he suddenly died, in 1197, in his thirty-second year, 
leaving a son only two years old. Caelestin also died, and was 
succeeded by Innocent III. (i 198-12 16), the greatest of all the 
popes, Hildebrand possibly excepted, and the most successful. • 

Note. — The papal party might well claim that Providence was on 
their side, for only Henry's unexpected death arrested the success of 
his far-reaching plans. If he had lived to carry them out, or if his 
son, Frederick II., had been old enough to take the reins of empire, 
European history might have changed. 
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(c) Innocent III. was unscrupulous in carrying out his own 
plans. Frederick II., Henry^s son, had been left in his care by 
a dying mother. He had been elected King of Rome ; but the 
pope set aside his claims in the interest of Otho, Duke of Saxony, 
whom he expected to favor the Papacy. He crowned Otho em- 
peror, but afterwards put him under the ban for disobedience, 
and restored Frederick II. (1212-50) to the throne. .After In- 
nocent's death, Frederick came in collision with Honorius II. and 
Gregory IX., Caelestin IV. and Innocent IV. His armies were 
generally successful, and he seemed often on the point of gaining 
a complete victory. But he died in 1250, in his fifty-sixth year; 
and, with his death, the hopes of imperial success ended, and the 
third great victory fell to the popes. They ruled the empire as 
well as the Church. 

Notes. — i. Papal power culminated under Innocent HI. He not 
only controlled the German Empire, but also France and England. 
He compelled Philip Augustus, of France, the shrewdest and strongest 
sovereign of the age, to put away his beautiful wife, Agnes, and to take 
back Ingeburge, from whom he had been divorced, because she was 
within the forbidden degrees of relationship. Philip found himself in 
danger of losing his throne by the terror of the Pope's ban. 

2. Innocent humbled John, of England, more profoundly, and com- 
pelled him to surrender his kingdom, and accept it again only as a fief 
of Rome, for which he was to do homage. 

3. Innocent III., though a man of high character and noble aims, was 
guilty of great moral wrongs by making everything subordinate to the 
good of the Church. 

He wronged England by taking part with the infamous John, after 
his defeat by the barons and people, and refusing assent to the Magna 
Charta extorted from the tyrant at Runnymede. 

He was guilty of an unpardonable wrong in violating the trust 
reposed in him by Constantia, mother of Frederick II., and wresting 
from his young ward the empire, in favor of Otho, Duke of Saxony. 

4. Innocent, by founding the two orders of Mendicant Monks, 
Dominicans and Franciscans, created an immense army for the defence 
of the Papacy. 

(d) Conradin, the grandson of Frederick II., a young prince of 
finest character and promise, was beheaded in 1268 by Charles, 
of Anjou, in Italy. The kingdom of the Sicilies and Southern 
Italy belonged to him by inheritance ; but the pope, in hatred of 
his family, had conferred it on Charles, of Anjou, and he in- 
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famously tarnished his victory by executing the true king as a 
traitor. Conradin was the last of the brilliant but ill-fated line of 
Hohenstauffen. 

Note. — Frederick I., to strengthen his Italian kingdom, had married 
his son, Henry VI., to Constantia, heiress of the Norman kingdom, 
which had been so often the main support of the popes in their struggle 
with the empire. He thought this would compel ultimately the submis- 
sion of the popes, but it proved a fatal step for the empire. If Fred- 
erick II. had not been burdened with the defence of this kingdom, he 
might have won the rest of Italy and conquered the popes. If Conradin, 
the grandson, had not attempted to hold the kingdom, he would have 
escaped an untimely death. 

(7) The papal victory over Germany was complete; but its glory 
was soon dimmed and its fruits lost in an irretrievable defeat 'by 
J^rance, Philip the Fair, of France, an ambitious and unscru- 
pulous monarch, mocked at the extravagant claims of Boni- 
face VIII., captured him, and subjected him to great ignominy, 
which ended in his death. Philip secured the election of a pope 
Clement V. (1305-16), who condoned his offences, and removed 
the seat of the Papacy from Rome to Avignon ; and, for seventy 
years, the popes were helpless vassals of the French kings. 

Notes. — i. Boniface VIII. was weak and foolish in his arroijance. 
He invited his own defeat. 

When Philip demanded tribute from the clergy for public expenses, 
Boniface issued a bull {clericis laicos) threatening excommunication to 
any monarchs asking tribute or any of the clergy paying it. 

Soon after, an impudent bishop, Saisset, of Pamiers, was banished 
by Philip, and, on his return without leave, was imprisoned. The pope 
demanded his release, and used insulting language in his letter : " Thou 
art to know that, in things spiritual and temporal, thou art subject to us. 
Royal benefices depend solely on the pope. Those who think other- 
wise we hold to be heretics." Philip used no courtesies in reply. The 
letter was addressed, " Philip, by the grace of God king of the French, 
to Boniface, who claims to be pope, little greeting, or rather none at 
all." The letter began, " Let thy most consummate folly know that, in 
temporal things, we are subject to no man." It ended, *' Those who 
think otherwise we hold to be foolish or mad." 

Boniface issued a bull, commanding the king to appear at Rome in 
person, or by agents, and confess subjection to the head of the hierarchy. 
Philip publicly burned the bull. 

Boniface then issued the famous bull {(/nam Sanctam) asserting the 
absolute supremacy of the Papacy, and pronouncing the joint rule a 
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Manichaean heresy. He declared the universal duty of obedience to the 
pope an article of faith essential to salvation. 

The great lawyers of France, who had become a power in the king- 
dom, united in a solemn protest against these usurpations. 

The bishops joined with the nobles in sending an indignant protest 
to the cardinals at Rome. The cardinals and pope, alarmed at the oppo- 
sition, denied the genuineness of Boniface's first letter and the natural 
meaning of his words. 

Boniface next put the king under a ban for refusing permission to 
the bishops to obey his summons to Rome and for confiscating the 
estates of those who obeyed. The king retaliated by forbidding the 
payment of any fees, or offerings, from subjects of France to the pope. 

The pope then prepared another bull, excommunicating Philip and 
releasing his subjects fron> allegiance. It was to be issued on Septem- 
ber's, from his native city of Anagni, to which he had retired for a few 
days, with his cardinals ; but he was anticipated. At early morn of the 
preceding day, William of Nogaret, Philip's keeper of the seals, entered 
Anagni with a band of soldiers. The people joined them. The pope 
was taken prisoner, treated with ignominy, and compelled to ride 
through the streets of the city on a mule, with his face to the tail. 

In three days, popular caprice changed in favor of Boniface. The 
people drove the French soldiers from the city, and sent the pope to 
Rome. But the humiliation overwhelmed him> brought on sickness and 
insanity; and he died Oct. 12, 1303. 

The civil supremacy of the pope was never recovered. In our day, 
his temporal rule ended when the Papal Provinces became a part of the 
Kihgdom of Italy, and Victor Emanuel selected Rome as his capital. 

2. After the reign of Benedict IX., for eight months, Philip by craft 
secured the election of Clement V., who promised to reconcile him to 
the Church, and to nullify all the decrees of Boniface adverse to French 
interests. For seventy years, Christendom saw the popes at Avignon, 
the willing tools of the French kings. The Papacy, after its brief 
period of glory, suffered a terrible eclipse. For a century, it endured 
humiliation and shame. 

3. France was better prepared to contend with the Papacy than 
Germany. Its Church had always been more national and independent 
of papal control. Its bishops were ready to take part with the king 
against the pope. The king was also supreme, and ruled his great 
nobles ; while, in Germany, the nobles had exacted large concessions 
as the price of support to the emperor in his Italian wars. Combined, 
they could easily control the emperor. 

4. The codification of canon law by Gratian, including the false Isido- 
rian decretals, in 11 50, was a great element of strength to the Papacy. 
But this was more than neutralized by the revival of legal studies among 
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civilians in Italy and France. The crowded universities of Bologna and 
Paris educated great lawyers, who were the ablest champions of the 
State in its contests with the Church. 
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SECTION V. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1 . The empire served a good end, in an age of chaos and disintegra- 
tion, in maintaining the idea of European unity. 

Notes. — i. The good was perhaps more than neutralized by the 
bloody wars waged to secure it. 

2. There was danger that this idea of unity might, in the hands of an 
ambitious sovereign, lead to a crushing despotism, and strangle the 
growth of various nations. Diversity was equally important with unity 
for* a broad European civilization. The antagonism of the Papacy, 
therefore, may have helped the general development. 

2. The empire, while giving a nominal pre-c?ninence to Germany, 
was a real hindrance to national unity and strength. 
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Note. — Vast losses of men and money were involved in the endeav- 
ors to compel Italy to be loyal. 

The emperors, to secure the hearty co-operation of the nobles, 
secular and spiritual, made large concessions to them ; and they grew 
strong enough to resist his power. 

While monarchy in France and England became a central force, 
controlling both nobles and people, and moulding great nations, in 
Germany national unity was lost by the jealousies and rivalries of local 
princes and their frequent disloyalty to the emperor. German unity has 
been attained only in the nineteenth century. — Stille's Mediceval Studies. 

3. In an age of barbarism^ when might made rights the conception 
of a spiritual ruler of Christendom avenging wrongs and punishing 
evil-doers^ furnished a grand ideal of moral government. It helped 
to educate the individual and the public conscience. 

Note. — The idea of a civil monarch, appointed by God to rule the 
world, might also serve as a great moral force. The conception was a 
grand one, of two rulers in Christendom, the one temporal and the other 
spiritual, both ruling by divine right and for God's glory, each helping 
the other ; and each ruling not for his personal interests, but for moral 
ends, — to establish good order and righteousness among men. 

4. Human nature was of too poor stuff to realize, even in a moder- 
ate degree, the grand ideal of the empire. The two forces, Emperor 
and Pope, were rarely in harmony, perhaps never save in the 
reigns of Charlemagne, the Othos, and Henry III. 

The emperors in general cared more for personal ends than 
for the good of Europe. The greatest popes, Hildebrand, Inno- 
cent III., and Alexander III., prostituted both moral rights and 
religion to carry out ambitious plans. 

5. The temporal rule of the pope was an almost unmixed evil. 

It fostered a worldly spirit in popes and cardinals, gave to the 
head of the Church an odious reputation for falsehood and per- 
jury in breaking alliances, and for atheism in forming alliances 
with heretics and Moslems, and made the papal government a 
scandal to Christendom for despotism and corruption. 

Notes. — i. A majority of the popes showed more eagerness to pre- 
serve and extend the temporal than the spiritual rule. Christendom 
was scandalized when Julius II. put himself at the head of an army, and 
fought against Christian States. 

2. The loss of temporal rule in our day is really a great gain to the 
spiritual power of the Papacy. But neither popes nor cardinals are 
willing to surrender it. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF PAPAL POWER FROM BONIFACE VIII. TO 

THE REFORMATION, 1294-1517. 

1 . The growth of the national spirit. 

The Papacy, after Hildebrand, demanded the primal loyalty of 
all Catholics, and conceded only a secondan' allegiance to rulers. 
The national spirit required a primal loyalty to nilers in secular 
matters. 

Notes. — i. Even Louis IX. of France (Saint Louis) adopted the 
Pragmatic Sanction in 1268, which denied papal control over sover- 
eigns and papal control over the Gallican Church. 

2. In 1313, Clement V. published a bull, that the oath taken by 
kings of Rome was an act of vassalage, and acknowledged the pope as 
suzerain. — Creighton, I., 33. 

In 1338, the Electors declared that one elected King of Romans 
needed no papal confirmation (I., 43). 

3. The national spirit in France made nobles and people and even 
bishops faithful to Philip the Fair in his bitter struggle with Boniface. 

The same spirit in England sustained Wickliffe, and made papal bulls 
impotent to harm him. 

4. A chief element of weakness in papal rule to-day in Europe is the 
strength of national feeling. Catholic statesmen and people care more 
for national growth and prosperity than for church interests. In poj^u- 
lar elections, French and Italian Catholics refuse to obey priestly 
dictation. 

5. Hildebrand aimed to destroy national feelings in the clergy, and to 
bind them only to the Church. A married clergy come into intimate 
relations with society and the State. An unmarried clergy care only for 
the Church. The Catholic clergy in this country have little patriotism. 

2. The Renaissance following the Crusades, 

((i) The revival of learning, outside of theological study, stinui- 
lated mental activity and undermined all despotism. 

Notes. — i. The Albigenses, in Southern France, had the highest 
culture of the age, and were thoroughly anti-papal. They hatl been i)ut 
down only by an infamous crusade, sanctioned by Pope Innocent III., 
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1292-9, which exterminated them. But their influence continued long 
after. — Matheson's Growth of Spirit of Christianity^ II., 84. 

2. The native languages were cultivated instead of the Latin, and 
there was a beginning of national literatures. 

(h) The establishment of universities^ especially at Paris, Bologna, 
and Padua, created a body of learned and able scholars, who main- 
tained the rights of the State and the Church against papal claims. 
They controlled public opinion in Europe, and were the first body 
of learned men competent to cope with the clergy. 

Note. — The writings against papal claims were as bold in thought 
and language as Philip the Fair's against Boniface. The arguments of 
the great lawyers, drawn from the Bible and reason and history, com- 
pelled the assent of candid minds. 

Marsilius of Padua, William Occam. 

Foundation of Universities. See Matheson's Spirit of Christianity, 
II., 89; Stille, MedicBval Studies, 

(c) The revival of Biblical studies awakened desires for a purer relig- 
ion and for radical reforms in the Church. As the abuses were 
supported by the popes and the Roman curia, respect for the 
office and loyalty to its power were weakened. 

Note. — The mystics were numerous, and had little sympathy with 
papal assumptions. There were many forerunners of Luther besides 
Wickliffe, Savonarola, and Huss. See Ullman's Reformers. 

(d) These aspirations for reform took shape in revolts from papal 
authority and separate church organizations. The Waldenses of 
Italy, the Lollards of England, the Hussites of Germany were 
types of the general spiritual unrest. 

Note. — The secular spirit was so dominant in the Papal Church 
that no attempts were made to win over these earnest Christians who 
were dissatisfied with the religious life of the time. The only thought 
was to silence their protests by papal bulls and to repress their growth 
by arms or the tortures of the Inquisition. 

(e) The personal vices of the popes, the corruptions of their court, 
and the cruelties of their administration shocked the newly awakened 
moral sense of Europe. There were no monarchs in Europe so 
dissolute in life and so unprincipled in policy as some of the 
popes who claimed to be the representatives of Christ on earth. 

Note. — The butcheries of the Albigensian Crusade (1209-17) were 
not equalled in atrocity by any persecution under the Pagan emperors. 
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. The secret tortures of the Inquisition, outraging justice no less than 
mercy, helped to make the Papacy odious. 

The interdict pronounced by John XXII. on Germany, because the 
people were loyal to their true sovereign, Lewis IV., and would not 
accept a usurper at the pope's hands, was a scandal to devout Catholics. 
During this interdict, — in force for over twenty years, — the black 
plague raged in Germany, carrying off thousands of victims ; and no 
priest was allowed to minister the last rites of the Church to the sick 
and the dying. 

Dante did not hesitate to assign popes a place in hell. 

3. The removal of the Papacy from Rome to Avignon, Clement V. 
(1305-13); John XXII. (1313-34); Benedict XII. (1334-42); 
Clement VI. (1342-52); Innocent VI. (1352-62); Urban V. 
(1362-70); Gregory XL (1370-81). A great moral power lay in 
the traditions of Roman greatness and Roman rule. This was 
utterly lost at Avignon. 

Notes. — i. In a large city like Rome, the force of public opinion 
was a powerful restraint on luxurious and licentious habits of popes and 
cardinals. Popular indignation could drive reckless offenders ])ey()nd 
the walls in disgrace. At Avignon, the papal court formed pul^lic 
opinion, and there was no restraint on scandalous habits. The luxury 
and vices of the papal court were a disgrace to Christendom. 

2. The sycophancy of the popes to the French monarchs gave great 
offence to other nations, and weakened their loyalty to the Papacy. 

4. The long schism ^ with rival popes at Rome and Avignon^ ^37^^- 
1417. At Rome, Urban VI., 1378-1389 ; Boniface IX., 1389- 
1404; Innocent VII., 1404-1406; Gregory XII., 1406-1415. 

At Avignon, Clement VIL, 1378-1394; Benedict XIII., 1394- 
1417. 

France, for self-interest, always supported the pontiff at Avii;- 
non. The other European nations divided in their allegiance, but 
each pontiff had strong backers. 

Notes. — i. The schism was not only a scandal to Christendom, but 
was a constant perplexity to devout Catholics. All of the folhnvers of 
the false pope were outside of the true Church, and in ])cril of eternal 
perdition. It became a matter, therefore, of intense solicitude who was 
the rightful pope: only one could be. 

2. It weakened the faith of believers. It excited the scorn of unbe- 
lievers to see two men, each claiming to be the Vicar of Christ, bat each 
dealing out anathemas against the other, and exemplifying the worst 
passions of human nature. 
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5. The discussions and actions of the three great Councils at Pisa 
(1409), Constance (1414-18), and Basle (1431-1443). 

Notes. — i. The profouad arguments of the advocates for reform 
were not capable of answer by the advocates of the Papacy. Their 
high character added weight to their arguments. 

2. The decrees of these Councils declared in explicit words that the 
authority of Councils was superior to that of the popes. These decrees 
were ratified by successive popes. 

3. The decrees were confirmed by decisive actions. At Pisa, two 
popes were deposed, and a new pope elected. At Constance, one was 
tried for infamous crimes and deposed ; a second deposed also ; a third 
forced to resignation, and a new pope elected. 

ia) The Council of Pisa was called by the cardinals of both 
Popes, — Gregory XII. in Rome and Benedict XIII. in Avignon. 
It included twenty-two cardinals, four patriarchs, ten archbishops, 
sixty-nine bishops, generals of great monastic orders, ambassadors 
from most European sovereigns, one hundred and twenty-three 
doctors in theology, two hundred doctors of law, and ten thousand 
strangers. 

D'Ailly and Gerson were leaders of the Council, and asserted 
that ultimate power resided in the Church; and, in such an emer- 
gency, ultimate right was higher than positive law. The Council 
assumed the power, cited the rival popes to appear, pronounced 
them contumacious, deposed them as heretics and schismatics, 
and authorized the cardinals to elect a new pope, each giving a 
pledge that, if elected, the Council should not be dissolved until 
" a due, reasonable, and sufficient reform of the Church, in head 
and members, had been brought about." Alexander V. was 
elected. He indorsed the act of the cardinals in calling the 
Council, and the acts of the Council. But he soon adjourned the 
Council, without attempting any reforms, on the pretext that these 
could be effected in a new Council, to meet in three years. 

Notes. — i. The new pope acted shrewdly in confirming the acts of 
the Council, which seemed to imply his superiority. But, unless the 
Council was right, without his sanction, his election was not valid, and 
he had no ridit to confirm. 

2. The Council failed utterly in its aims at reform, because the new 
pope outwitted it, and prevented action by adjournment. It failed 
equally in healing the schism ; for the deposed popes retained power, 
and there were three popes instead of two. 
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3. Alexander V. lived only eleven months, when John XXIII. was 
elected, the vilest wretch that ever sat in the papal chair, guilty of 
almost every crime of which humanity is capable. He wished for no 
council; but, having given power to his legates, they consented to 
hold one at Constance ; and, before John knew of their weakness, the 
Emperor Sigismund had called it. 

(b) The Council of Constance (14 14-18) was the most important 
and brilliant Council in the history of the Church. It included 
twenty-nine cardinals, three patriarchs, thirty-three archbishops, 
one hundred and fifty bishops, three hundred doctors of theology, 
eighteen hundred priests. All the European sovereigns were rep- 
resented. — Creighton. Waddington differs. 

The Council adopted the dogma that councils are superior to 
popes; deposed John XXIII. after a trial and appalling proof of 
his vices; deposed also Benedict XIII., and forced the abdication 
of Gregory XII. 

Then the German party were eager to effect reforms before 
electing another pope ; but the Italians won over the French and 
English, and voted to proceed first to the election of a new pope, 
and Martin V. was elected. 

He confirmed the action of the Council, but would not assent 
to any reforms, and dissolved the Council. 

The Council succeeded in healing the schism, and in condemn- 
ing heresy by burning Huss and Jerome ; but earnest men, in 
Church and State, were in despair, because the Papacy was the 
chief hindrance to a reform of church abuses. 

Notes. — i. John XXIII. had expected to rule the Council by pack- 
ing it with Italian bishops; but the rule was adopted of voting by 
nations, and he could control only a single vote. 

2. National jealousies hindered unity of action, and defeated reform. 
The French, who had been most zealous for reform, were jealous of the 
Germans and English, and joined with the Italians in electing a Pope. 
Then they begged the (Germans to help them in compelling the new 
pope to keep his promises. But the Germans only reminded them of 
their previous folly and of its just penalty. 

3. The Council decreed the superiority of councils over popes. 
Martin V. confirmed all the decrees. Therefore, whether council or 
pope be supreme, this was made the infallible law of the Church, which 
the \'atican Council could not change. 

4. The Council, which effected no reforms, was quite unanimous in 
condemning Huss and Jerome to the stake, and condemning them when 
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they denied that they lield the doctrines for which they were con- 
demned. 

Sigismund, the emperor, had given Huss a safe conduct, pledging 
his return to Prague unharmed. He deliberately broke his pledge, and 
only blushed from shame when Huss reminded him of the promise. 

{c) The Council of Basle (1431-49) were eager for reform, but 
encountered the bitter opposition of the pope, Eugenius IV. 
They re-enacted the decree that councils are superior to popes ; 
and Eugenius, in 1433, dissolved the Council. But they contin- 
ued their work witTiout interruption, supported by sovereigns ; and 
the next year he recalled his bull, and ratified the decrees already 
passed, including, of course, that on the superiority of councils. 
Many reforms were voted ; but Eugenius, on pretence of accommo- 
dating the delegates of the Greek Church, transferred the Council 
to Ferrara, and later to Florence. ' But the members continued at 
Basle, and decreed the deposition of Eugenius and the election of 
another Pope, Felix V. This act alienated Europe, and caused 
the desertion of many of its members ; and it died a lingering 
death, having its last session in 1443, but not dissolving till 1449. 

This Council, like those of Pisa and Constance, failed of any 
permanent results. Its reforms, lacking the papal assent, never 
had force throughout Europe. But they were adopted as the 
basis of the Pragmatic Sanction of the Gallican Church. 

Notes. — i. There is a tradition in the Church that, at the vacancy after 
the death of Martin V., many of the cardinals, waiting to see how the 
current would move, cast a vote for a supposed impossible candidate, 
the most incompetent member of the college. So many of them voted 
in this way that he was elected, and became Eugenius IV. 

2. The first theologians of Europe were at Basle, and they were pro- 
foundly in earnest ; but the pope and cardinals were too much for them, 
i^neas Silvius Piccolomini, an accomplished scholar, was Secretary of 
the Council, and afterward became Pope Pius II. But he deserted the 
Council to seek favor with Eugenius, and deserted the cause of reform 
when he became pope. 

3. The popes had outmanoeuvred the Councils, and baffled reform. 
But it was a fatal victory. It degraded the Papacy, destroyed the confi- 
dence of Europe, and prepared the way for the separation of Germany, 
England, and the smaller northern States of Europe from the Catholic 
Church. 

4. The discussions in the Councils brought out strong assertions from 
the great leaders, D'Ailly and Gerson, that neither councils nor popes 
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were infallible ; and they proved this by well-known historical facts. . . . 
Their assertions were confirmed by later history; for a Council at 
Mantua (1459) condemned the decrees of Constance, and one at Rome, 
in 1 517, condemned those of both Constance and Basle. But these had 
been confirmed by Popes Martin V. and Eugenius IV. 

6. A series of worthless popes, after the failure of the Councils, com- 
pleted the disgrace of the Papacy and the despair of Christendom, 

Note. — After the victory over the Councils, the popes felt secure of 
supremacy. Few of them were even decent in character or honorable 
in diplomacy. The only respectable names among them are Pius II., 
who openly renounced, as pope, the liberal principles of his early life ; 
Paul II., who delighted in display and extravagant living; and Julius II., 
who was a great warrior and of insatiate ambition. Disgraceful names 
arc Sixtus IV. (1484), who established brothels to enlarge his revenues; 
Innocent VIII., who had sixteen illegitimate children; and Alex- 
ander VI., who broke every commandment in the decalogue, was 
charged with incest with his own daughter, and died finally by taking 
poison intended for an obnoxious cardinal. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE REFORMATION, 1517-1648. 
SECTION I. — NEED OF THE REFORMATION. 

1 . The supremacy of formalism and loss of spirituality. 
Religion had become, more than in the Saviour's time, a matter 

of "mint and anise and cumin." It consisted chiefly in ascetic 
duties and a cumbrous ceremonial. 

Note. — Romanism^ had become a second Judaism in interposing 
priest and altar between God and man ; and direct approach to God 
through Christ was almost lost, save among the mystics. 

2. General ignorance and irreligion among the people. 

Bibles were almost unknown, and their reading was prohibited. 
Books were rare and education infrequent. Little instruction was 
given by the priesthood, and even the mendicant monks did little 
preaching. 

Note. — It is common now for Catholics to deny that Bibles were 
ever prohibited ; but here papal decrees and acts of Council were at one. 
— Hagenbach, I., 430, note 5. 

• 

3. Ignorance and vice of the religious leaders. 

Many priests could neither read nor write. Many who could 
read had never seen a Bible. Purity of morals was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule among the clergy ; and the higher clergy 
at Rome were not only dissolute, but mocked at the most sacred 
services. 

Note. — Luther's experience of priestly morals at Rome, and of their 
jests at sacred things, was an important element in his education. 
When he left Rome, he sighed : " Adieu ! Adieu ! Let all who would 
lead a holy life depart. Everything is permitted at Rome but to be an 
honest man." 

4. The decay of the best agencies in the Church. 

The monastic orders, founded for ascetic and holy lives, had 
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become wealthy; and idleness, luxury, and licentiousness were 
common sins. 

The mendicant monks, organized under vows of poverty to care 
for the poor and the neglected and preach to the common people, 
had evaded their vow and acquired large estates. Forgetting the 
poor and neglecting preaching, they aspired to chairs in the uni- 
versities and to the highest posts of honor in the Church. 

Notes. — i. They monopolized a large share of the national wealth 
and hindered industry ; and this wealth was a bribe to nobles to embrace 
the reformed faith, to obtain a share of it. 

2. Erasmus says : " A monk may be a glutton, a drunkard, a whore- 
monger, an ignorant, stupid, malignant, envious brute ; but he has broken 
no vow. He has only to be the slave of a superior as good for nothing 
as himself, and he is an excellent brother." 

Luther says, " In the cloister rule the seven deadly sins." 

3. The mendicant orders had become odious to the other orders by 
their ambition, and to the people by their insolence and greed. The 
University of Paris waged a bitter warfare. Wickliffe became popular 
by opposing them, and Chaucer's Canterbury Tales held them up to 
public ridicule. 

5 . The failure of all efforts at reform. 

(a) Individual reformers had failed. The disciples of Wickliffe 
had been suppressed in England. Huss and Jerome had been 
burned at Constance, and Savonarola at Florence. 

(b) Mofiarchs, lawyers, church leaders^ had been urging reforms for 
more than a century on pope and cardinals, but alf efforts had been 

yruitless. 

Note. — Great writers had made eloquent appeals in vain. See 
Clemangis, Neander, V., 60; and Gerson, \'., ^d. 

(c) The three great Couficils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, called 
/or the express purpose of effecting reforms demanded by the moral 

sense of Europe, had failed in their design, from the opposition of the 
Roman curia. 

Note. — The Roman curia exulted that the popes had baftled the 
leaders of the Councils, and defeated the reforms demanded. But swift 
retribution came in the loss of half Europe to the Papacy. 

6. Unless a nciu religious life was born in Europe, it laas certain 
that the revival of letters would lead to unbelief and to antagonism 
with Rome. 
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The intense enthusiasm in literature would not be content with 
shams in religion. 

Notes. — i. The Albigensian movement was anti-churchly, through 
disgust at the ignorance and worthless lives of church leaders. 

2. The Renaissance in Italy tended to a revival not only of Pagan 
literature, but of the Pagan spirit as well. The leaders cared little for 
the Church ; and even prelates, in their enthusiasm for classical studies, 
were more Pagan than Christian. 

3. Humanism (as the literary movement was called) was arraying 
itself against both monks and priests, and threatened to become irre- 
ligious. 

SECTION II. FAVORING INFLUENCES IN GENERAL. 

1 . The labors of previous reformers. 

The teachings of Wickliffe and Huss, and the writings of many 
mystics, like Tauler and Wessel, had made Europe familiar with 
higher Christian truths and a purer life. The contrast was dam- 
aging to Roman claims. 

Note. — Though the reformers had failed in organizing the new life 
into permanent forms, they had convinced thoughtful men in all parts of 
Europe that a better spiritual life was possible. The spirit of inquiry 
was active, and aspirations were quickened. 

2. The profound yearning through Christendom for a better relig- 
ious life. 

The moral sense of Europe was shocked at the immoralities of 
the priesthood, and the lack of earnest aims in the higher clergy. 

Note. — The life of the people was purer than the life of the priests. 
— Corruption of Clergy, Ranke's Reformation^ I., 277. 

3. The general despair in Europe of the possibility of reform within 
the Church, 

In the days of Hildebrand and Innocent III., the popes had 
been the leaders in reform. Since the schism at Avignon, they 
had been the most resolute opponents. They had foiled the 
efforts of three Councils, and indignation in Germany was pro- 
found at their resistance. 

Notes. — i. Hildebrand's great reforms and his moral earnestness 
had given immense power to the Papacy. But the vices of John XXIII. 
and Alexander VI., and the stubborn resistance to reform by Alex- 
ander v., Martin V., and Eugenius IV., had weakened reverence for the 
office, and nurtured doubts of its divine authority. 
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2. Germany was drained of wealth by Roman exactions. — Ranke, 

4. Loss of faith in ecclesiastical claims. 

Confidence in papal supremacy had been shaken by the bold 
arguments of church leaders in the Councils and by the action of 
the Councils in removing popes. Gerson prepared the way for 
Luther. 

Note. — The character of bad popes had undermined the moral 
power of the Papacy. The arguments of great leaders had undermined 
the papal theory of a divine right, and established a new foundation on 
expediency and the consent of the Church. The inference was a nat- 
ural one, — that what the Church had established could be set aside, if it 
failed of the end designed. 

5. The intellectual activity of the age, 

Europe was waking from long sleep ; and the new mental force, 
loving liberty of thought, was averse to an oppressive Church. If 
compelled to choose between intellectual and spiritual freedom of 
thought and submission to a despotic Church, and an ignorant 
clergy, the Church must suffer heavy losses. 

Note. — The Renaissance not only weakened the Cfmrch, by opening 
new lines of thought and creating new leaders outside of clerical ranks, 
but it demanded freedom of thought. 

Ulrich von Hutten and other writers in Germany were strong sup- 
porters of Luther. 

See Revival of Learning, Ranke, 1., 300. 

6. T/ie growth of the people in enterprise aJid intelligence a?i(l poiuer 
weakened the influence of the Church, and prepared a great con- 
stituency for the reformers. 

Note. — The increase of wealth, enterprise, and intelligence among 
the people created a new social force. The buri^hers were often the 
bulwark of Protestantism. In the Middle Ages, the clergy liad rightly 
wielded power by their superior intelligence: now, the same riij^litful 
power was passing into the hands of the people. 

section III. SPECIAL INFLUENCES FAVORAT.LE TO LUTHKR. 

I. The character of the popes of his time. 

Leo X. (1513-22) had no religion and no moral earnestness. 
An elegant scholar and lover of art, he could not C()nii)rohend 
Luther's earnestness, and thought the whole trouble a monkish 
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quarrel. Hadrian VI. (1522-23) had a reforming spirit, and found 
himself in such perplexities at Rome he could do nothing against 
Luther. Clement VII. (1523-34) was a diplomatist, and cared 
more for the safety of his Italian States than for the Church. He 
hindered the emperor, Charles V., from putting down the Refor- 
mation. 

Note. — If Leo had acted promptly when Luther published his theses, 
he might have crushed the bold preacher. But, after long temporizing, 
it was too late. It was well for Luther and the Reformation that no 
energetic pontiff like Hildebrand or Innocent III. was in the papal 
chair. 

2. The odious character of TetzeL 

The sale of indulgences was odious ; but Tetzel, by his coarse- 
ness, disgusted all Germany and awakened general sympathy for 
Luther. 

Note. — Indulgences were founded on the church theory of justifica- 
tion. Besides penitence and confession, an amount of bodily suffering 
was needed to insure perfect forgiveness. This necessity created pen- 
ances in this life and purgatory in the future. But the Church claimed 
power to order the form of penance, and to change the form at pleasure ; 
and, at a later day, to cancel it by drawing on the infinite treasury of the 
merits of Christ and the saints. 

Tetzel subverted the church theory by claiming to give an absolute 
pardon from sin and an immediate release from purgatory. 

See on Indulgences and Absolution, Ranke, I., 338. 

3. The intelligent support of Frederick^ Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick was the wisest and noblest of German princes. His 

personal influence was great. He might have been emperor, but 
secured the election of Charles V. ; and Charles had a profound 
respect for him. Luther was safe under his protection against the 
ban of pope and empire. 

Notes. — i. Had Frederick consented to become emperor, be might 
have won all Germany to the Reformation. 

2. He died in 1525; but his successors, John and John Frederick, 
though possessing neither his ability nor influence, were more decided 
friends of the Reformation. 

4. The perplexities of Charles V.^ emperor. 

The emperor was a Spaniard and a Spanish Catholic. He 
could never understand the German people, and had no sympathy 
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with the Reformation. But he was a statesman, and was unwill- 
ing to alienate the Germans, and to weaken his empire by putting 
down the Reformation by force. 

Note. — He would gladly have put Luther to death, but was unwill- 
ing to lose the friendship of the Elector Frederick. He might perhaps 
have used force; but the constant wars with France and Turkey, in 
which he needed the support of all Germany, compelled him to make 
concessions to the Protestant princes. 

5. The tortuous diplomacy of Rome to maintain temporal power. 
The popes had Italian States to guard alike from Charles and 

Francis, and they deliberately sacrificed the spiritual interests of 

the Church to secure its temporal rule. 

Note. — There was only one period in Charles' reign when he could 
have crushed Luther. In 1526, he had defeated Francis and taken him 
prisoner, and was at liberty to turn his whole force against the Reforma- 
tion. But Clement VI L was afraid of losing his Italian Slates, with- 
drew his troops from the emperor, and formed an alliance with France ; 
and Charles for two years was kept busy again in war. Clement saved 
Luther. 

SECTION IV. IMPORTANT STAGES IN THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 

1. The Ninety-five Theses at Wittenberg^ Oct, 31, 15 17. 
Luther, indignant at Tetzel's methods, nailed the theses to 

the church door of Wittenberg; and, in two weeks, they were 
read and discussed in every part of Germany. 

Notes. — i. Luther was born Nov. 10, 1483. His peasant life taught 
him to struggle against difficulties, and gave him sympathy with the 
people. His education at Eisenach and Erfurt nurtured great intellect- 
ual force and enthusiasm. His spiritual training in the monastery of 
Erfurt, and in his visit to Rome, fitted him for a reformer. His learning, 
wit, eloquence, and genius made him the first man of his age. 

2. He had no idea of injuring the Church in attacking Tetzel. His 
act invited discussion, and he expected the support of the pope and of 
high-minded Catholics. Leo sent Cardinal Cajetan, wlio thought to 
frighten into recantation; and then Militz, who acted wisely, and 
secured the promise of silence, if the sellers and defenders of indul- 
gences would be silent. 

2. The election of Charles V. as emperor, yu?ie 2^, 1519- 
Maximilian, Charles' grandfather, died Jan. 12, 15 19. He was 
friendly to Luther. The electors wished to choose Frederick of 
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Saxony, but he refused. Charles and Francis I., of France, were 
rival candidates, and the influence of Frederick secured Charles' 
election. 

Note. — By electoral league of Reuss (1338) and Golden Bull of 
Charles IV. (1356), the power of choosing the emperor fell to seven 
electoral princes, independent of Rome, — Archbishops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne, Duke of Bohemia, Count Palatine of Rhine, 
Elector of Saxony, and Margrave of Bradenburg.' — Hagenbach, I., 30. 

3. The burning of the papal bull at Wittenberg^ Dec, 20, 1520. 
The bold act electrified Europe. Here was a man who would 

proclaim the truth against pope and Church alike. The Human- 
ists, the discontented monks, the princes and people, distrusting 
Rome, rallied to the defence of the daring leader. 

It was an act without precedent, save when Philip the Fair, of, 
France, burned Boniface's bull in 1302. 

Note. — After the discussion with Eck at Leipzig (July 24, 1519), Eck 
was untiring in efforts to persuade Leo to issue a bull condemning 
Luther's theses. This was done, June 15, 1520; and Eck brought it 
into Germany. Eck's share in the matter broke its moral force, for it 
was looked on as the work of a personal enemy. The elector paid no 
attention to it, though Leo sought to win his favor by sending the 
Golden Rose, which he had long desired. 

4. The Diet of Worms for trial of Luther. 

Luther appeared April 18, 152 1, acknowledged his writings, and 
refused to recant, unless convinced by Scripture. His defence 
made a profound impression ; but, after Frederick and others had 
left. May 26, the Diet condemned him, and ordered him to be 
delivered up, and ordered all the princes to prevent the spread 
of the new opinions. 

Notes. — i. Pope and bishops tried to persuade Charles to break hi^ 
promise and violate his safe conduct to Luther, as Sigismund had done 
to Huss. But Charles had a high sense of honor, and refused. He is 
said to have regretted it at death. 

2. The elector might have been powerless to shield Luther from the 
Diet; but he concealed him for nearly a year in the Wartburg Castle, 
till Charles was engaged in a war with F>ance. 

5'. The protest at the Diet at Spires^ Feb, 21, 1529. 

Charles undertook a policy of coercion at this Diet. But five 
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princes and fourteen cities protested against the decision, and took 
on the name of Protestants. 

Notes. — i. The emperor, absorbed in wars, had been unable to 
enforce the decrees of Worms, and subsequent diets left it optional with 
each prince, especially the Diet at Spires in 1526. 

2. In 1526, having taken Francis prisoner, he was at liberty to carry 
out his plans. But the pope made an alliance with France, and declared 
war against him ; and the opportunity was lost. 

6. The Augsburg Confession, 1530- 

At the Diet and Conference at Augsburg, 1530, Melanchthon 
read a paper embodying the doctrinal views of the reformers. 
Charles would not sanction it, but it has remained the symbol of 
the Lutheran Church. 

A delay till the next spring was allowed to the Protestant princes 
to conform to the Church, when force would be employed to com- 
pel unity. - 

Notes. — A reply was presented by the Catholic party to the Confes- 
sion by Melanchthon. 

The Protestant princes had right on their side. The Diet at Spires, 
in 1526, had given supreme power to each prince in his own dominions ; 
and this could not be withdrawn but by a unanimous vote. It was set 
aside illegally. 

7 . The Protestant League of Schmdlkdld, 1531- 

This was formed by the Protestant princes to resist the unlawful 
acts of the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, and its threats of coercion. 

A similar league of Catholic powers was formed at Nuremberg 
in 1538. 

Notes. — i. Luther was opposed to all attempts to resist the emperor 
by force. He trusted only in spiritual agencies. 

2. Charles was too busy with wars against Turkey to employ coer- 
cion ; and the League, by the vigor of Philip of Hesse, won over new 
States to Protestantism, and made the reformers the stronger power in 
the empire. 

8. The death of Luther, Feb. 18, 1546. 

He died at Eisleben, where he was born, of a cold contracted in 
a journey to reconcile friends at variance. Excessive labors had 
undermined health ; accumulating anxieties depressed his spirits ; 
social and religious excesses, following his reform, troubled his 
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faith. He welcomed death, and committed all interests to that 
divine Helper who had never failed him. 

Notes. — i. It seems wonderful to-day that a man so dreaded by 
pope and emperor, and for nearly thirty years under ban of pope and 
empire, should have escaped prison and stake, and died peacefully. 

2. The Council of Trent began its sessions in 1545. There was great 
exultation at the news of Luther's death. 

3. It is possible that great disasters to Protestantism might have 
been averted, if Luther had lived. He was spared the pain of knowing 
the defeat and captivity of his tried friends, the Elector of Saxony and 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse. 

9. TAe defeat of the Protestant League and the captivity of its 
leaders^ yohn Frederick and Philips in 1547. 

Note. — The Protestants were the stronger party, and had the larger 
army; but they were divided in counsel, and did not act with vigor. 
The Elector of Saxony was defeated at Miihlberg, April 24, 1547; and 
Philip of Hesse surrendered soon after. 

10. The defeat of Charles in 1552, the Treaty of Passau, and the 
Peace of Augsburg, 1555. 

The Protestant defeat was overwhelming; but Charles acted in 
bad faith, and lost the confidence of Germany. Duke Maurice, of 
Saxony, acting in his service, turned against him, and by a sudden 
march defeated his army and nearly took him prisoner. The 
Protestant cause was triumphant, and, by the Treaty of Passau 
and. the Peace of Augsb.urg, its rights were solemnly confirmed. 

Every secular prince was allowed to choose his own religion, 
and the religion of the prince was the religion of his subjects. 

If an ecclesiastical prince changed his religion, he could not 
enforce the change on his subjects, but must resign his benefice. 

Notes. — i. Duke Maurice was guilty of treason. But he could 
plead in defence Charles' illegal acts : of making his brother Ferdinand 
King of Germany, without choice of electors ; of bringing Spanish 
troops into Germany; and of imprisoning his father-in-law, Philip of 
Hesse, against a sacred promise. 

2. Gieseler says, " All Germany would have become Protestant but 
for the proviso that an ecclesiastical prince should not carry his subjects 
with him." 

3. Great difficulties occurred at Augsburg Diet, 1555. The Papal 
legate, Morrone, and Otto, bishop of Augsburg, refused to consent to 
unconditional peace; but Julius III. died. They both, as cardinals, 
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hastened to Rome: and the other princes yielded. Proteslanls de- 
manded that, if ecclesiastical princes changed, States might go with 
them. Ferdinand refused, and thev yielded. Thev demanded that 
Protestants be protected in Catholic States. He granted that, if they 
were refused religious rights, they should have liberty of emigrating. 

II. The abdication of Charles in 1556. 

In 1555, he intrusted Philip II. with the government of Nether- 
lands, and soon after of Spain and the Italian States. In 1556, 
he resigned the empire to his brother Ferdinand, and withdrew to 
the Monastery of Saint Just, in Spain. He retained, however, his 
interest in political affairs and a share in the government. 

Note. — His brother Ferdinand was less of a Spaniard, and under- 
stood better the spirit of the Germans. He treated the reformers with 
great fairness. 

SECTION v. HINDRANCES TO THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 

I . From faults in leaders, 

(a) Narrowfiess of sympathy, 

Luther refused fellowship wdth Zwingle and the Swiss reformers 
on account of differences about the Supper. * As many in Southern 
Germany agreed with Zwingle, unity of feeling and action was 
broken, and the Catholic party rejoiced at Protestant dissensions. 

Luther's quarrel with Erasmus repelled many Humanists from 
the Reformation. 

Note. — The Protestant princes were eager for an alliance with the 
Swiss, which would have helped both parties. Philip of Hesse urged it 
strongly, and called a conference. Zwingle showed an admirable spirit, 
but Luther would not yield an iota. 

(f)) Lack of moral courage to friends. 

Both Luther and Melanchthon allowed Philip of Hesse to marry 
a second wife. There was no lawful cause for divorce, only a 
rooted dislike of certain physical defects ; and there was really no 
divorce. It was a case of permitted polygamy. 

It was bad enough for Philip, the most active Protestant leader 
among the princes, to commit the sin. It was worse for the spirit- 
ual leaders to condone it. 

The event gave a great shock to the moral sense of Europe. 

Note. — Philip was a noble man, and, it maybe hoped, a genuine 
Christian. But he thought rulers had special privileges, and that he 
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had a right to take a second wife, when the first was odious to him. It 
was a sore dilemma for Luther. He honored as well as loved Philip, 
and was unwilling to offend him. He knew, moreover, that Philip would 
marry, even if assent was refused. 

Catholic confessors have allowed mistresses to sovereigns, which is 
worse than permitting a second wife. 

2. From excesses growing out of the newly found freedom. 

(a) The outbreak of the Knights. 

The Knights were a relic of the days of chivalry, but through 
dislike of the Papacy favored the Reformation. Francis of Sick- 
ingen and Ulrich von Hutten were their leaders. They made a 
foray into the domains of the Archbishop of Treves, and were 
beaten by a combination of the princes, some of them Protestant. 
Francis was killed, and Ulrich died soon after in abject poverty. 

Note. — Francis and Ulrich were both Humanist leaders and fine 
writers, and great admirers of Luther. But they were freebooters in life 
as in thought. 

{])) The fanaticism of false prophets. 

While Luther was in the Wartburg Castle, a company of these 
prophets made great trouble at Wittenberg, disturbing worship 
and injuring the churches, and reviling Luther and his associates 
as little better than the Catholics. Sober minds were alarmed. 
Luther's return scattered them, but they did great mischief 
through Germany in misleading the people. 

Note. — Every great religious movement is likely to kindle fanaticism 
in unbalanced minds. Paul alludes to fanatics in his Epistles; Knox 
was troubled by them in Scotland ; the Ranters discredited the Puritan 
reform in England; and Davenport brought reproach on the great 
revival in New England in 1740-50. 

{c) The Peasants'' War in \ ^2 1^. 

The peasants were oppressed and had real grievances. They 
embodied their grievances in twelve articles, and asked redress. 
But the prophets, Miinzer among them, stirred them to war and 
butcheries and horrible cruelties. Luther at first sympathized 
with the peasants' twelve articles, but finally called on the princes 
to unite in subduing them by the sword. 

Notes. — i. The insurrection of Wat Tyler in England alienated the 
king and nobles from Wickliffe, and caused his removal from Oxford 
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and banishment to the little parish of Lutterworth. It incited also the 
persecutions of Henrj- I\'. and \'. against the Lollards. 

2. It is possible that Hubmaier, the eminent Anabaptist, was the 
author or framer of the twelve articles. 

id ) The moral disorders at Miinster in 1534-5. 

A sx'Stem much like Mormonism was organized at Miinstor, 
claiming to be a divine kingdom on earth, with polygamy per- 
mitted to the saints, and the spoiling of the goods of the wicked. 
It required a large army to take the city by a regular siege. 

These social excesses alarmed the princes and the higher 
classes, and repelled them from the Reformation as the cause of 
license and disorder. 

Notes. — i. Socialist radicals took advantage of the general mental 
quickening to proclaim their own wild doctrines, and called thomsolvos 
Anabaptists to gain a larger following. They had no interest in the 
religious movement. 

2. The Anabaptists bear the odium of the Miinster excesses, but the 
sober leaders among them disclaimed all connection. Thomas Miin/er 
was not an Anabaptist. 

3. From the efforts of oppofunts, 
(a) Division in the empire. 

The whole German nation had been eager for reform ; but, when 
the reformers had a majority in the Diet at Nuremberg in 15.*.!, 
and the Diet had voted to call a national assemblv for reform, the 
Catholic princes met by themselves, and petitioned the cmpcnM- to 
forbid the meeting. He did so, and from that time there was a 
division in the empire. 

(h) A great revival of Catholic zeal, 

(i) The organization of the Jesuits. 

The Jesuit order, formed by Loyola in 1531 and contirmed h\ 
the pope in 1540, was the most active agency in arresting Protes 
tant growth. It may be called the salvation of the Tapacy. 

Notes. — i. The Jesuits aimed to control all sources of inthience. 
especially legislation and education. As confessors of monarchs and 
cabinet ministers, they ruled the State; as teachers or superintendents 
of schools, they moulded future leaders. Never was an order so amlii- 
tious, unscrupulous, and successful. 

2. The Jesuits were kept out of France for a time ])y the protest of 
French bishops. In 1560, they were admitted under sacred promises. 
which were every one broken. They monoj)olized echication, formed 
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the league against Henry III., helped in his assassination, combined 
against Henry IV., were banished by Parliament in 1594 **as corrupters 
of the young, disturbers of the public peace, and enemies of the king 
and State." In 1603, Henry IV. re-established the society. La Chaise, 
Jesuit confessor to Louis XIV., humored his excesses, but put down 
Jansenists, and secured the revocation of Edict of Nantes. They entered 
into speculations, amassed wealth ($200,000,000). One Father failed, 
involving others in bankruptcy. The " Constitutions " were brought 
into court, and condemned by cardinal and fifty-one bishops as incom- 
patible with laws of kingdom. In 1762, they were banished by Parlia- 
ment. In 1773, they were abolished "forever" by Clement VII. He 
soon died. They had then twenty-three thousand members, — twenty- 
four cardinals, nineteen princes, twenty-one archbishops and one hun- 
dred and twenty-one bishops. In 1814, Pius VII. restored the society. 

(2) A general elevation of Catholic life and morals. 
The reaction against Protestantism compelled greater purity of 
life, and inspired an intense missionary zeal. 

Note. — The Council of Trent (1545-63) effected no reforms; but, in 
every Catholic country, some leaders were found of lofty aims and noble 
lives. The Church could not have survived the shock of the Reforma- 
tion, unless a new life had been breathed into it. 

ic) Unrelenting persecution. 

Rulers, trained by Jesuit teachers, extinguished Protestantism 
in their dominions by violence. In many countries where Protes- 
tants constituted a vast majority, they were exterminated. 

Note. — The provision of the Augsburg peace, which made the sub- 
jects of the same religion as the prince, was designed to help Protes- 
tants ; but it was a fatal check to growth. The Protestant rulers rarely 
oppressed their Catholic subjects. The Catholic rulers generally, under 
Jesuit influences, butchered their Protestant subjects or drove them into 
exile. 
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SECTION VI. LOSSES TO THE REFORMATION, 1555-1648. 

1. Condition of Germany at Peace of Augsburg^ i555* 

More than half the people and half the political power were 
Protestant. Three of the seven electors — Saxony, Palatinate, 
and Brandenburg — were Protestant. The three spiritual electors 
— Mayence, Cologne, and Treves — were Catholic. The seventh, 
Duke of Bohemia, was Catholic, but his subjects were largely 
Protestant. The chief cities of Southern Germany were Protes- 
tant ; and these were more than a counterpoise in the Diet to 
Austria and Bavaria, which were Catholic. 

Note. — In 1582, the Archbishop of Cologne became Protestant, and 
endeavored to change his spiritual into a secular electorate. His nobles 
and the people were with him, but the clergy resisted; and pope and 
emperor put him under the ban. The new archbishop, Duke Ernest of 
Bavaria, defeated him in battle; and, failing to secure the support of 
Protestant princes, the electorate was lost to Protestantism. His failure 
discouraged others who were intending to profess Protestantism. The 
removal of an imperial elector was without precedent. 

2 . Growth under Ferdinand /. , 155 6-64. 

Ferdinand was disgusted with the failure of reform in the 
Council of Trent, and attempted to unite Catholic and Protestant 
in the empire. A basis was proposed for union, to abandon all 
doctrines and customs not found in the Scriptures. The Protes- 
tants were willing to accept it. But many Catholics refused it 
utterly, and others found much more in the Bible than Protestants 
could see ; and the scheme failed. 

3. Continued growth under Maximilian II,, \t^^\-1^. 
Maximilian was thoroughly religious, and sympathized with 

Protestant earnestness, and would probably have become Protes- 
tant but for political considerations. He gave perfect freedom, so 
far as his authority reached, allowed the nobility to have Protes- 
tant preaching, and appointed nearly as many Protestants to high 
offices as Catholics. Under his reign, Protestants were a majority 
even in Austria. Nearly all the nobles adopted the new faith. 
The same was true in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Notes. — i. Maximilian stood in dread of Philip II. of Spain, and 
possibly hoped to succeed to the Spanish monarchy after the death of 
Don Carlos, Philip's son. 

2. He loathed Catholic cruelties; and, after the Massacre of St. 
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Bartholomew in 1572, under Charles IX., his son-in-law, he said: 
" Would to God that my daughter's husband had asked my advice ! 
I should have advised him faithfully as a father, so that he should 
never have done this deed." 

4. Reaction under Rudolph II., 1 5 7 6- 1 6 1 2 . 

Rudolph had been educated by the Jesuits, and was inclined to 
put down Protestants by force. Bitter persecutions were fre- 
quent; but the character of the emperor, moody and unstable, 
prevented a uniform policy. In the latter part of his reign, 1606, 
a revolt by the princes transferred much of the empire to his 
brother Matthias, who made many concessions to the Protestants. 

Note. — During Rudolph's reign, Ernest of Bavaria put down Prot- 
estants by force in many parts of his dominions ; and lesser princes, 
following the example of emperor and duke, exterminated the Prot- 
estants. 

Earlier, in 1564, Duke Albert V. had excluded Protestant nobles 
from the Diet, compelled Protestant officials to sign decrees of Trent, 
and compelled Protestant families to emigrate. 

5. Regression under Ferdinand II., 1619-37. 

Ferdinand had been educated by the Jesuits, and was wholly 
under their influence. His single aim as emperor was to restore 
the Catholic religion, at any cost, to absolute supremacy in the 
empire. His maxim was, "I had rather reign over a desert than 
over heretics." He succeeded in making Germany a desert, but 
failed in subduing heresy, though hundreds of thousands of Prot- 
estants perished in war, and by butchery under forms of law, and 
by starvation. He was as bigoted and unrelenting as Philip II. 
of Spain, and left Germany as powerless against French ambition 
as Philip left Spain. He died Feb. 15, 1637, before the Thirty 
Years' War was ended, but seeing the complete failure of his 
plans. 

Notes. — i. Matthias was emperor from Rudolph's death in 161 2 to 
1619. He wished to have Ferdinand his successor. 

2. Ferdinand, as Duke of Styria, had crushed Protestantism in his 
dominions by sword and stake, prison and exile. His cruelties were 
horrible. He said rulers were not bound by charters. 

3. If the Protestants had united on any candidate of moderate views, 
Ferdinand would not have been elected. But they had no leaders and 
no policy. 

4. Maximilian of Bavaria, son of Ernest and cousin of Ferdinand, 
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was an abler ruler than Ferdinand, and as willing a tool of the Jesuits, 
by whom he had been educated. He not only put down Protestantism 
in his own dominions, but conquered the Palatinate, which was wholly 
Protestant, and pursued a similar policy there. He was also a great 
leader in the Thirty Years' War. 

6. The Thirty Years* War, 1619-48. 

No more needless or horrible war was ever waged. It w^s an 
attempt to exterminate Protestantism by the sword, without regard 
to right or treaties or the decrees of Diets. It ■ was wholly a 
result of Jesuit policy. It paralyzed Germany for a half-century, 
ruining its industries and almost destroying its population. 
Bohemia from four million was reduced to eight hundred thou- 
sand, and other countries in equal ratio. Thirty thousand fam- 
ilies emigrated from Bohemia before the war. 

For ten years, the Catholic party, under. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
and Wallenstein for the emperor, were uniformly successful. 

In 1630, Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, entered Germany as 
the Protestant leader; and the Catholics were beaten everywhere. 

He was killed in battle at Liitzen in 1632, and the tide again 
receded. But Richelieu arrayed France also against the emperor ; 
and the Catholic party was hopelessly defeated, and compelled to 
make a humiliating peace in 1648, called the Westphalia Treaty. 
The Catholic powers began the war in injustice and barbarism. 
By a righteous retribution, they ended it in odium and disgrace. 
But the progress of the Reformation was checked beyond re- 
trieval. 

Notes. — i. The Protestant losses were due in large measure to 
their own want of unity. They did not unite in the choice of a new 
emperor in 161 9. They formed a league in 1629, also in 1608, to resist 
Ferdinand II.'s unlawful acts; but many of the princes held aloof. 
Some were jealous of Gustavus Adolphus, and would not co-operate 
with him, and after his death United with the emperor against the 
Swedes. Some of the Lutheran States seemed to rejoice in the mis- 
fortunes of Calvinistic States. 

2. Wallenstein, the only great imperial general, was removed in 1630 
to appease jealousies, and, after a brief recall in 1632, was assassinated, 
Feb. 15, 1634. 

3. The emperor, by what was called the " Act of Restitution " in 
1629, sought to wrest all possessions from Protestants, and to reinstate 
Catholic authority as before the Reformation. Such injustice prepared 
the way for ultimate defeat. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE SWISS AND FRENCH REFORMATION. 

1 . The Swiss Reformation was independent of the German in origin. 
Zwingle was preaching the vital truths of the gospel before he 
heard of Luther. He opposed the preaching of indulgences by 
Samson, as Luther had opposed Tetzel. 

Note. — Zwingle was born Jan. i, 1484, had a fine classical education, 
sympathized warmly with the Humanists, and was led to a careful study 
of the Scriptures. He was ten years pastor at Glarus, and at Einsedeln, 
in 1 5 16, began to preach earnestly against churchly superstition and 
reliance on good works. In 15 19, at Zurich, he became the leader of 
the Swiss reformers. 

2. It differed from the German i?i aimi?ig at political as well as re- 
ligions reforms. It was, perhaps, more social than individual ; and 
Zwingle sympathized more with the Humanists than Luther. 
Zwingle had less profound religious feelings and labored more di- 
rectly for ethical results. 

Note. — Zwingle was a zealous patriot, and longed to save the Swiss 
cantons from demoralizing alliances with neighboring princes, by which 
the best young men became mercenary soldiers in foreign wars. 

He seems to have had no profound religious experience like Luther, 
but to have been led to join in reform movements by a strong love of 
truth and a hatred for wrongs and injustice. 

3. It differed frofn the German in its form of church gover?imc?it 
and its view of the sacraments. Its government was congrega- 
tional, like the Republics of Switzerland. Its sacraments were 
symbolic, not the direct channels of grace. Its adherence to 
Bible authority was more rigid than Luther's. Luther rejected 
everything opposed to Bible teaching; Zwingle, everything not 
found in the Bible. 

Note. — The great movements for political freedom of the last three 
centuries have been generally associated with the Reformed Church. 
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The Swiss Republics, the Dutch Republic, the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, and our own Revolution have bee^ direct results of the establish- 
ment of the Reformed Churches. 

4. It failed of general success in Switzerland by the death of 
Zwingle at the battle of Cappel^ Oct, 11, 153 1. Had he lived, all 
Switzerland might perhaps have joined the movement for reform. 

Note. — Zwingle was a wise statesman and an energetic leader. If 
his advice had been followed, Protestant influence would have ruled all 
the cantons. But dilatory counsels prevailed ; and, by a Catholic mili- 
tary movement, the Protestants were beaten, their power checked, and 
Zwingle killed. 

5. After the death of Zwingle^ Calvin became the leader of the Re- 
formed Church. His home was in French Switzerland, as Zwin- 
gle's had been in German Switzerland; and his influence moulded 
the Reformed Church in Franqe, and to some extent in England 
also. Calvin was a great organizer and a vigorous leader, and 
missionaries from Geneva were active in preaching in France and 
elsewhere. 

Note. — During the persecutions under Mary, the English divines 
found refuge in Geneva, and imbibed strong Calvinistic doctrines and 
anti-prelatic views of church government. The Thirty-nine Articles were 
a result of intimacy with the Genevan reformer, and Puritanism also. 
The change in baptism from dipping to sprinkling was due to Genevan 
influence. Elizabeth and Edward VI. were both dipped. Sprinkling 
for healthy children was a later Innovation. 

6. There was a closer union between Church and State in the 
Reformed than in the Lutheran Churches, The Church controlled 
the State, and directed its action as in Catholic States. Religious 
and moral offences were punished as civil crimes. 

Notes. — i. Geneva, for twenty years (1541-64), was virtually ruled 
by Calvin; and he was responsible for its official' acts. Servetus was 
burned by order of the civil government, but it simply registered Cal- 
vin's will. 

2. Calvin's idea of government was theocratic : God must rule in the 
State as in the Church; and ministers, therefore, were the proper civil 
leaders. The Puritan theocracy embodied this idea in Massachusetts. 

7. Stages in the history of Protestantism in France. 

{a) Progress from religious convictions under Francis /. (1515-47), 
and Henry IL (1547-59). During this period, the court and the 
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higher classes were opposed to reform. Persecutions were some- 
times severe, and it required strong convictions to embrace the 
new faith. 

Notes. — i. During these reigns, the anomaly was presented of an 
alliance sought by the kings with the German Protestants, while perse- 
cutions were bitter against Protestants in France. Political motives 
directed the former policy ; religious motives', the latter. 

2. Margaret, sister of Francis I., married Henry of Navarre, and was 
favorable to the Reformation, and protected its leaders. She was 
mother of Jean d'Albret, the noble mother of Henry IV. 

(b) Progress from political influences helping the Reformation 
during the reigns of Francis II. (1559-60) and Charles IX. 
(1560-84) and Henry III. (1584-89). The dislike of many nobles 
to the queen mother, Catherine de Medici, and to the ambitious 
and despotic Guise family, inclined them to Protestantism, and 
they formed a strong political party calling themselves Protestants. 

Notes. — i. Henry II., Francis' son, had married Catherine, one of 
the famous Medici family, of Florence. She was a neglected wife, and 
at her husband's death aspired to rule France, as her sons were all 
minors. She was ambitious and unscrupulous, and willing to use either 
Catholic or Protestant as tools to carry out her purposes. 

2. Francis II., her eldest son, married young Mary Stuart, of Scot- 
land, but died without heirs. Mary's training under the queen mother 
prepared her for an unscrupulous life on the throne of Scotland and a 
wretched career. 

3. The Guises, a family from Lorraine, were the real rulers of France. 
They were ready to extinguish heresy at any cost. Francis, the first 
duke, was a great general and statesman. He began the first civil war 
by the massacre of Vassy, and was assassinated by a Huguenot noble- 
man, Feb. 18, 1563. 

His brother Charles was Cardinal of Lorraine. 

His sister Mary married James V., of Scotland, and was mother 
to Mary Stuart. His son Henry, at a later day, claimed the crown, and 
was assassinated by an agent of Henry III., Dec. 23, 1588. His son 
Charles had a similar fate, and the family was virtually extinguished. 

4. Eight civil wars were waged, each followed by a peace granting 
concessions to the Protestants, but never kept, In these wars, two 
million men perished, and the kingdom was impoverished. 

The Protestants, in 1561, by Catholic admissions, numbered one- 
fourth of the population. They claimed for themselves one-half, and 
three-fourths of the men of learning. They had two thousand churches. 

5. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24, 1582. 
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It began in Paris, when the leading Protestants were gathered to 
celebrate the marriage of Henry of Navarre to the sister of the king. 
It was due to the hatred of the Guises and the ambition of the queen 
mother. Admiral Coligny, the chief leader of the Huguenots, had 
become a favorite with the king, Charles IX., and had p2rsuaded him 
to a war with Spain, inalhance with the Protestants of the Netherlands. 
Catherine, fearing she should lose her influence over the king, attempted 
the assassination of Coligny by the Duke of Guise. It failed; and then 
she persuaded Charles that, in revenge, a plot had been formed by the 
Huguenots against the king and royal family. Charles, at length, gave 
the signal for the massacre in Paris, for which all preparations had been 
made. Coligny and most of the leaders were murdered, Henry barely 
escaping. The number of victims is variously estimated, in all P" ranee, 
from twenty thousand to one hundred thousand. 

Pope Gregory XIII. ordered the bells of Rome to be rung, a Te 
Deum sung in the churches, and a medal to be made in honor of the 
event. But the Protestants through Europe were shocked at the treach- 
ery, and the civil war in France became more bitter than ever. Charles, 
when he learned that he had been deceived, was tortured by remorse, 
and died a wretched death two years later. 

6. After the death of Charles, another brother, Henry III., came to 
the throne, as weak and vacillating. The death of his younger brother 
ended the line of Valois ; and Henry, of Navarre, was the nearest heir to 
the throne, in case Henry III. died without heirs. This incited the am- 
bition of Henry, Duke of Guise; and he aspired to the throne. The 
Catholic party generally favored him, and he became virtual king. 
Henry III., in jealousy, secured his assassination, and took refuge in 
the Huguenot camp, where he was himself assassinated, Aug. 2, 1589, 
by Clement, a Dominican monk. 

(c) Moral losses by the apostasy of Henry IV, 

In July, 1593, Henry publicly renounced the Protestant faith 
and united with the Catholic Church. The act insured the 
general support of the Catholic party, and France prospered 
greatly under his reign. He suppressed all persecutions against 
the Huguenots, and by the Edict of Nantes, April 13, 1598, 
granted a large degree of liberty. But the example of the mon- 
arch was contagious, and many of the nobles also abjured Protes- 
tantism ; and it lost its hold upon the higher classes in France. 
Henry was assassinated by Ravaillac, May 14, 1610. 

• 

Note. — There was a notable revival of Catholic learning and zeal 
during Henry's reign, and an apparent decline of both among the Hu- 
guenots. The Catholic leaders among the clergy seemed to have a 
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superior intellectual force to the Huguenot clergy, and some of the 
Huguenot nobles were led to -recant by the weight of arguments used in 
the discussion. 

{d) Suppression by persecution under Louis XIII, (1610-43) and 
Louis XIV. (1643-17 15). Cardinal Richelieu, an able statesman, 
destroyed iho, political -go-^^x of the Huguenots by taking Rochelle, 
their stronghold. He left religious liberty unabridged. 

Louis XIV. almost extinguished them as a body in France by 
unrelenting persecution. The barbarities against the early Chris- 
tians, under Nero and Diocletian, were mild compared with the 
cruelties of this Christian monarch. The Edict of Nantes was re- 
pealed; all rights, both civil and religious, were denied; and even 
the privilege of emigration was refused. 

Notes. — i. Louis XIV. was a licentious monarch, and utterly selfish. 
Me sought to atone for personal vices by persecuting heretics. Jesuit 
confessors condoned his vices, and commended his persecution. 

2. Madame Maintenon, whom Louis married because she would 
not be his mistress, and who forced the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, 
came of Protestant parents, but was educated by Catholic relatives and 
made a bigot. 

3. The persecution of Louis ruined France, and enriched England 
and Germany. France lost a half million of its most industrious sub- 
jects ; and the exiles established manufactures in England, and created 
the great wealth which, at a later day, overthrew Napoleon. They 
carried many industries also into Germany and the Netherlands, and 
made these countries rivals of France. Louis was humiliated at the 
close of his reign, and consented to disgraceful terms of peace. 

8. The theology of Calvin naturally shaped the doctrinal opin- 
ions of the Reformed Church in France. But, in the famous 
School of Saumur (1618-85), ^ succession of brilliant thinkers 
modified this theology; and, in its newer form, it is almost 
identical with the New England theology as modified by Edwards 
and Bellamy and Hopkins. 

NoTE.^ Cameron, Amyraut, De la Place, and Pajon were regarded by 
the older Calvinists as loose and even heretical in their theology. But 
their opinions gradually obtained more favor, and were relieved of the 
odium of heresy. 

This school denied the imputation of Adam's guilt to his posterity, 
and of Christ's righteousness to the redeemed. It taught inherited 
depravity instead of inherited guilty and justification by the passion of 
Christ instead of by his obedience. It taught also a universal merit in the 
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atonement, limited only by the absence of faith. It denied the direct 
action of the Spirit on the heart, holding that He uses the truth as the 
means of regeneration. 

9. The Protestants of the United Netherlands accepted Calvin 
as their leader, and his strong doctrines inspired the heroism and 
endurance which secured freedom from Spanish tyranny. But, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, Arminius, professor in 
the University of Leyden, advocated milder views, and enlisted 
a strong body of divines and statesmen in their support. The 
controversy had an important influence on political history. 

Note. — The Arminians, in 1610, drew up a remonstrance against 
extreme Calvinism, stating their own views in five formulas, which have 
since become famous by a counter-statement, called the *' Five Points of 
Calvinism." This paper gave the name of Remonstrants to the party. 
The controversy gave rise to the Synod of Dort (161 8-1 9), embrac- 
ing representatives from other countries, in which the Reformed Church 
flourished, and the views of Arminius were formally condemned. Epis- 
copius and Limborch were the principal theologians of the Remonstrants, 
and Grotius and Barneveldt the leading statesmen. 

The Arminians have gradually dwindled in Holland, till they number 
less than five thousand as a churchly organization. But their views 
have been adopted by two parties in the English establishment (High 
and Broad Churchmen) and by the Wesleyan Methodists in England 
and the United States. 

AUTHORITIES. 

The Histories of the Reformation, already referred to, by 
Ranke, Hausser, and Fisher. 

D'Aubigne^'s History of Reformation in time of Calvin, five 
volumes. Of higher authority than his earlier volumes, but not 
quite so entertaining. 

Henry's Life of Calvin. A model biography. 

Baird's History of the Huguenots. Comprehensive, thorough, 
and scholarly. 

Guizot's History of France for my Children. Admirable. 

Beard's Hibbert Lectures for 1883. Relation of Reformation to 
Modern Thought. Liberal and rationalistic in the extreme, but 
otherwise able and candid. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 

1 . The Catholic Church of France has differed from other national 
Churches in maintaining a larger degree of freedom and insisting on 
the right of self-government. 

Note. — It is called, the Galilean Chureh, to denote its national 
character and its comparative independence of Rome. The party main- 
taining its rightful independence are called Gallicans ; those maintain- 
ing the rightful supremacy of Rome, Ultramontanes. 

2. Having been founded largely by missionaries from Efigland and 
Ireland, it had little early connection with Home, and small inducement 
to submit to its authority. When Augustine passed through Gaul, in 
the beginning of the seventh century, he found the customs of the 
churches widely different from those prevailing at Rome. 

3. The Carlovingian monarchs maintained the supremacy of the 
State over the Church. They attended to the administration of 
ecclesiastic affairs in the national assemblies, where all stations 
in life were represented. Religious interests claimed their over- 
sight as closely as secular interests. 

Note. — The clergy formed a constituent part of the national assem- 
blies, and took part in the deliberations. But the measures to be dis- 
cussed and adopted, under Charlemagne's rule, always came from the 
emperor himself, drawn up in what were called Capitularies. 

4. But, in affairs of large importance, Ro?ne still ifiterfered both 
with Chu7'ch and State, and on this account laid claim to superior 
authority. 

Note. — The question of supremacy is a perplexing one to the his- 
torical student. The proofs of independence are numerous and strong. 
The proofs of papal interference and control are equally strong, but less 
numerous. Advocates on both sides can make out a good case. 

5. Jn 1268, St. Louis (/AT.), King of France, in a large assembly 
of the Church, adopted what was called the Pragmatic Sanction, It 
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defines, in six articles, the relation of the civil power and the 
Clnirch of France to the papa^ see, and claims absolute inde- 
pendence for the monarchy, the right of self-government for the 
Church, and, for the people, freedom from pecuniary tribute to 
Rome, unless sanctioned by the king and bishops. As Louis is 
one of the Catholic saints, his piety cannot be impeached ; and 
the only alternative for the Ultramontane is to deny the truth of 
history. 

NoTK. — Ultramontane historians, not a few, deny that the Pragmatic 
Sanction was drawn up under St. Louis ; but the evidence is too early 
and too direct to admit of candid doubt. 

6. /;/ the famous struggle between Boniface* VIII, and Philip the 
Fair^ on the royal right of taxing the clergy and banishing rebellious 
bishops, an absolute victory was 7Von by the king ; and the papal claim 
to supremacy over the civil pouter in France was forever nullified, 

NoTK. — The Vatican Council decreed that "the power of the Church 
[meaning the pope] is absolute in the legislative, judicial, and coercive 
order, and to be exercised with independence from any civil power 
whatever.'' Count Daru, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro- 
tested against the dogma as an invasion of political rights. No 
o^overnment in France would tolerate the exercise of such power in civil 
matters. 

7. /// 1438, under Charles VII., who had recovered France from 
the English conquest, and consolidated the kingdom, another Prag?natic 
Sanction 7oas passed, reaffirfning the principles of St. Louis, This 
action was founded on the decrees of the great Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and of Basle, the latter still in session. The articles 
adopted declare that the pope has no power over temporal mat- 
ters, and that his power in spiritual things is limited by the canons 
and regulations of the Gallican Church. 

NoTKS. — I. In 1 51 2, the Lateran Council, in Rome, revoked these 
articles; and Francis L, in 1516, for political ends, surrendered them 
in a new concordat. But the Parliament and the School of the Sor- 
i)onne refused to ratify the surrender. 

2. For a century after Francis, the tendency was toward a closer 
union with Rome, to resist Protestantism. The great cardinals, Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, in their policy, aimed at this end. 

S. Under Louis XIV., in 1682, the Parliament and the Faculties 
of Theology in all the colleges dre^u up six articles, reaffirming in 
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gmeral the articles of St, Louis and Charles VII. The ki 
advised to call a national council to formulate the laws 
Church. This council met in 1682; and Bossuet, th< 
eminent bishop in France, and perhaps in Europe, was its 
and drew up its articles, which have since constituted w! 
called "The Liberties of the Gallican Church." 

The y?/-j-/ article declares: " Kings and princes are not, 
law of God, subject to any ecclesiastical power, nor to the 
the Church, with ^ respect to their temporal government, 
subjects cannot be released from the duty of obeying the 
absolved from the oath of allegiance." 

The second article declares that the decrees of the Cou 
('onstance, limiting the spiritual power of the pope, ren: 
full force and of perpetual obligation ; and the Gallican ( 
condemns all attempts to depreciate them. 

The third article asserts that the rules, customs, and instit 
of the Gallican Church are inviolable, and the apostolic see 
to observe them without deviation. 

The fourth assigns to the pope the principal place in de 
questions of faith, but denies that his judgment is irreve 
unless confirmed by the consent of the Church. 

These articles were accepted unanimously by the general a 
bly of divines, confirmed by Parliament, signed by all tht 
fessors of colleges, and taught in all the universities. 

Notes. — i. It is doubtful if these articles embodied the real 
ment of French Catholics, or were voluntarily adopted by the asse 
A work by Charles Gerin, in 1868, claims, that the assembl 
packed by the king, and compelled to register his will. 

2. The pope refused to sanction the articles or to confirm as bi 
any of the lower clergy who had signed them. Thirty-five bij 
nominated by the king, enjoyed the revenues of their office, but 
perform no spiritual duties. Political exigencies at length force 
king to a compromise. He would not repeal the articles, but susp 
the edict to enforce them. The bishops apologized, and were confi 
But, as the pope did not formally condemn ,the articles, they cont 
for a century as the law of the Church. 

9. TTie French Revolution undermined the Gallican theory, 
clergy, shocked by the popular excesses, were driven to a 
trenie conservatism, and longed for a strong Church, in k 
union with Rome. 
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10. Napoleon endeavored to re-establish the Galilean theory^ and to 
compel the pope to ratify it. He made it the law of the State, but 
the clergy tended strongly to extreme views. 

1 1 . Under Charles X. and Louis Philippe, Ultramontanism pre- 
vailed. They believed that a strong government was impossible 
without a strong Church, and that strength could be found only in 
unity with Rome. 

12. Under the second Napoleon, Gallicanism continued to decline. 
He favored it ; but Eugenie was a Spanish Catholic, and adhered 
to papal absolutism. 

13. At the present time, Gallicanism is almost extinct in France among 
the clergy. Their sympathies are with the pope and against the 
republic, and there is not a Gallican bishop in the hierarchy. 

See " Gallican Church," Bishop Wilberforce's Miscellanies, 

Note. — It will be impossible for Gallicanism to regain the con- 
trol of the French Church ; for the Vatican Council decreed the infalli- 
bility of the pope apart from a council, while Gallicanism maintains that 
his decisions, to be irreversible, must be confirmed by a council. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

1 . The Reformation in England was due largely to political causes^ 
and was carried forward chiefly by political leaders. There were 
no religious leaders to be compared in ability or influence with 
Luther and Zwingle and Calvin. No great preachers stirred the 
hearts of the people to a sense of urgent religious needs. 

Note. — Cranmer was the only religious leader of special promi- 
nence. His moral weakness and recantation may have detracted 
unfairly from his reputation ; but he was not, at best, a man of profound 
convictions or of eminent ability. 

Nor were the political leaders, save Wolsey under Henry VIII. and 
Burleigh and Walsingham under Elizabeth, of the highest order among 
English statesmen. Thomas Cromwell was one of the best of them. 

See Macaulay's article on Lord Burleigh. 

2. Christianity was early introduced into England^ by who7n is 
unknown. Martyrs suffered for their faith in the persecutions of 
the third century, and representatives were present at the councils 
of the fourth century. The churches were entirely independent 
of Rome, and their customs and ritual differed from Rome. 

3. After the Saxon invasion^ Augustine introduced Roman Christi- 
anity^ and the British churches ivere nearly exterminated by violence. 
Fujritives found refusfe in Wales and in Northern Scotland. The 
Saxon churches were ruled from Rome. 

Note. — Gregory the (}reat, of Rome, who sent Augustine and his 
companions to the Saxons, was a pope of genuine piety; but the mis- 
sionaries seemed quite as eager to suppress the British churches as to 
convert the heathen Saxons. 

4. After the Norman Conquest, the influence of Rome declined. 
The pope had sanctioned William's invasion of England; but 
William (1066-87) would allow no interference in ecclesiastical 
matters, even from Hildebrand. He insisted on the royal right 
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of nominating and investing bishops, removed all the Saxon 
bishops, and filled the vacancies with Norman favorites. 

Under William II. (1087-1100) and Henry I. (1100-35), ^ ^^ng 
struggle ensued with Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (1093- 
II 14); and, at length, the right of spiritual investiture was 
yielded to the Church, while homage was given to the king for 
temporalities. 

Note. — With the national sentiment opposed to interference from 
Rome, Anselm would not have triumphed, unless the kings had 
shown a selfish and grasping spirit. They were more desirous of di" 
verting the church revenues to their own treasury than of appointing 
bishops of high character and spiritual aims. 

5. A second struggle ensued between Henry 11. (1154-89) and 
Thomas a Beckett Archbishop of Canterbury. The king was in the 
right, insisting that the clergy should be amenable to civil courts 
for civil offences. But courtiers, indignant at Becket's obstinacy, 
having assassinated him (11 71), the king was compelled to do 
penance at his tomb ; and a second victory was won by Rome. 

Note. — Henry II. received authority from Pope Adrian to conquer 
Ireland, and Irish subjection to England began with the papal sanction. 

6. A third victory was wo?i in the abject humiliation of John 
(i 199-12 16) by Innocent III. John consented to hold the kingdom 
as a fief from the pope ; but, when the pope, as a favor to John, 
attempted to revoke the Magna Charta which the nobles and 
people had exacted from him, he failed utterly, and alienated the 
nation. 

Note. — It is a little singular that, under the two greatest popes, 
Hildebrand and Innocent III., the papal authority was repelled most 
effectively in England. 

7. Edward I. (1272-1307), against the earnest protest of the clergy 
and the pope, claimed and exercised the right of imposi7ig taxes on the 
clergy for the expenses of the realm. 

Note. — No great English king permitted any papal interference 
with his rights as a sovereign. 

8. Wickliffe's (1324-84) influence as a reformer was increased by 
the patriotism which resisted the arbitrary exactions of the pope. He 
won great favor with king and Parliament and people by his 
eloquent defence of the rights of England against Rome. A much 
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larger revenue went to the pope than to the king, and WicklifTe 
advised the withholding of all tribute. 

Notes. — i. Patriotism in England was naturally anti-Roman in this 
century, because the papal court at Avignon was under the control of 
France, the chief rival of England. 

2. Under Edward III. (1327-77), even the payment of Peter pence 
was prohibited, but was resumed again under Richard H- (1377-99). 
Wickliffe made a strong argument against papal claims. 

9. Henry VIII. (1509-47) began the reform in England wholly 
from persofial and political motives. He separated from Rome 
because Pope Clement VII. refused to grant a divorce from 
Catherine, his first wife ; and he claimed headship of the English 
Church for himself. But he was an able statesman, and thought 
the people would be elevated and improved by a knowledge of 
the Bible. He secured, therefore, a version of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongue. He persecuted alike Protestant and Catholic 
who did not conform to his will and admit his supremacy. 

Notes. — i. The pope, Clement VII., was governed by political mo- 
tives in refusing the divorce. He intended to grant it ; but Charles V., 
of Germany, the nephew of Catherine, was nearer and stronger than 
Henry, and Clement dared not offend him. The universities of the 
continent, disinterested judges, sanctioned the divorce. 

2. The common people of England were largely indifferent to the 
reform. The clergy generally opposed it. Many of the nobles favored 
it from self-interest, because, in the breaking up of the religious houses, 
and the confiscation of their lands and wealth, the king allotted to them 
a share of the spoils. 

io. Under Edward VI. (1547-53), some genuine progress was 
made in reform. He was an earnest Protestant by conviction, 
devoutly religious, and would have made a wise monarch, had 
he lived to mature years. During his reign, friendly relations 
were maintained with the Protestants of the continent, and their 
orders were recognized as valid. Bucer was made Professor of 
Theology at Cambridge, and Peter Martyr at Oxford, without 
reordination. 

• 

Note. — If Edward had had a long reign, the episcopal government 
of the estabHshment would have been greatly modified. Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, believed in the original identity of presbyters 
and bishops and in the vaHdity of presbyterian ordination. The 
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tendency was strong to a close union with the churches of the con- 
tinent. 

11. Under Mary (1553-58), the reaction was strong among the clergy 
nnd nobles^ but reform took a deeper hold upon the people. The people 
were indignant at the cruel persecutions waged. They were more 
indignant at Mary's marriage with a Spanish king. The presence 
of Philip W. in England, and the tendency of the court to make 
England subordinate to Spanish influence and policy, was odious 
to the people, and turned them, by repulsion, to the Protestant 
faith. 

Notes. — i. It was natural that Mary should be bitter against 
Protestants. Her mother had been dishonored by divorce. She had 
been refused the privilege of the mass by Edward. It is hard to with- 
hold pity for Mary. Her childhood was joyless, her reign one long 
disappointment. 

2. Patriotism helped reform more than conviction. The mass of the 
people had remained Catholic ; but their sturdy English pride took 
offence at the airs of King Philip and his Spanish courtiers. It is pos- 
sible that, if Mary had had children, she might have won back tlie 
people. But they were alienated ; and, at her death, the nation .was 
prepared to accept the new faith. 

1 2 . Under Elizabeth (1558-16 03), Protestantism beca?ne the natio7ial 
faith. Circumstances were, perhaps, as strong as conviction in 

settling the choice of the queen herself. Unless Henry VII I. 's 
divorce from Catherine was valid, she had no claim to the throne. 
Paul IV. would not recognize her, and released her subjects from 
allegiance. The Catholic bishops would not take the oath of 
allegiance, and were removed. In self-defence, she was com- 
pelled to be anti-Catholic. 

Notes. — i. Recent historians have reversed the former opinion in 
regard to Queen Bess. She is now held to have been a vacillating 
queen, not resolute and energetic. She had the wisdom, however, 
to select wise and able statesmen to advise her ; but they were often 
at their wits' ends on account of her irresolution. — See Motley and 
Hopkins' Puritans. 

2. She had a grand opportunity to help Protestantism in the Nether- 
lands, in France, and in (Germany, but failed through indecision and 
niggardliness. 

3. English patriotism finally established the Reformation. The 
nation wore indignant that their rightful queen was not recognized at 
Rome, that Jesuit assassins conspired against her throne and life, and 
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their attempts received the papal sanction. They were united with 
enthusiasm against Philip II. and his attempt to conquer the kingdom 
for the Cathohc faith. The utter failure of the Armada was the death- 
blow to Romanism in England. 

4. By the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots (1587), the only Catholic 
claimant to the throne was removed. Mary's guilt or innocence of the 
crime of treason is still an open question. But her death united Scot- 
land with England under her son, James I., and secured a Protestant 
sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PURITAN MOVEMENT. 

1 . From the beginning of the Reformation in Englafid there were 
many who were dissatisfied with the partial reform effected. Some 
disliked episcopacy, others a liturgy, others -a cumbrous cere- 
monial ; and they preferred the simpler organization and forms of 
the continental churches. Some of them suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Henry VHI., and many others under Elizabeth. 

Notes. — i. As some of the Swiss and French reformers had chairs 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and English exiles had found refuge at 
Geneva and Frankfort, it was natural that Calvin's doctrines and polity 
should find favor in England. 

2. Robert Browne, a nephew of Lord Burleigh, was a Puritan agitator 
for a time, but returned to the Church. 

Greenwood and Barrow, two of the most eminent leaders among the 
Separatists, were executed under Elizabeth, April 6, 1593. 

3. Toward the close of Elizabeth's reign, a majority of the meml^ers 
of Parliament, from London and the larger cities and towns, were 
Puritans. — Macaulay, I., 52. 

2. // was natural that Henry VIII. and Elizabeth should desire 
a strong church government and forms resembling the Rojnish worship. 
They were not reformers from conviction, but from constraint of 
position. And statesmen who were prominent in making the 
changes aimed to comprehend moderate Catholics in the new 
Church. 

Notes. — i. The early leaders of the English Church did not hold 
that episcopacy was necessary to a true Church, but only right and 
desirable. — Short, 246. 

2. The Thirty-nine Articles are thoroughly Calvinistic. The Prayer- 
Book is churchly and sacramental. There have always been two oppos- 
ing parties in the Church, — the Low Church, Calvinistic in doctrine, 
and teaching regeneration by the Word, and personal faith ; and the 
High Church, making the sacraments the channels of grace. The 
former appeal to tlie Articles, the latter to the Prayer-Book. 
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3. Thirty-seven London clergymen were deposed by Archbishop 
Parker for refusing to wear vestments. — Short. 

3. Under James I, (1603-25), they began to crystallize as a sect 
and to organize separate churches. He was despotic in spirit and 
unwilling to make any concessions to scrupulous consciences. 

Notes. — i. In his reign, Independent Churches were formed in 
London, John Smyth and John Robinson emigrated to Holland, and 
the Pilgrims settled at Plymouth. 

2. Archbishop Bancroft, by a rigid enforcement of new canons, 
ejected three or four Puritan clergymen. 

4. Under Charles I, (1625-49), the Puritans acquired political and 
religious supremacy in England. Lord Strafford was impeached 
and executed ; Archbishop Laud was tried and executed ; and, 
finally, Charles, defeated in the civil war and taken prisoner, was 
also executed. 

Notes. — i. The Puritans were earnest defenders of civil no less 
than of religious freedom. They had a majority in the Long Parlia- 
ment that resisted the illegal measures of Charles, and they raised an 
army to defend English rights. 

2. This Long Parliament deposed the bishops, removed many of the 
clergy who had been extreme royalists or were unworthy of their 
office, and established in general Presbyterian government. — Short's 
History, p. 348. 

3. In 1643, ^^ famous Westminster Assembly met, composed 
chiefly of Presbyterian divines, who were the dominant party among the 
Puritans. They adopted the Westminster Confession as the standard 
of Orthodoxy. 

5. Ujtder the Protectorate of O'^^ze/^// (1653-58), the Independent 
element of Puritanism was in favor. He found the Presbyterians 
as despotic and intolerant as the church party had been, and held 
them in restraint, exciting their enmity. At this time, many of 
the clergy in the State pulpits had received no episcopal ordina- 
tion. (Cromwell's early sincerity. Corrupted by public life. — 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce, p. 138.) 

Note. — Many Independent and Baptist clergymen were inconsistent 
with their principles, accepting good benefices and making no protest 
against State support. 

6. Under Charles II. (1660-85), the Church of Englaiid ceased to 
be the Church of the whole nation^ and excluded from its pulpits two 
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thousand of its best ministers. By this act, it created Dissent, 
which now includes nearly one-half the nation. The Church, 
which was intended to be comprehensive enough to include 
moderate Catholics, became too narrow to include earnest Prot- 
estants. 

Notes. — i. The king was willing to make concessions; but the 
bishops were unyielding, and by rigid demands of conformity com- 
pelled the Puritan clergy to forsake the Church. 

2. The Act of Conformity was not only severe in its demands, but 
subsequent provisions were inhuman in cruelty. 

It forbade, under penalties of fine and imprisonment, all meetings for 
worship with more than five strangers, in addition to the household. 

It forbade all non-conforming clergymen to come within five miles of 
their former parishes, and forbade also their teaching in any public or 
private school. 

It compelled all officers of corporations to take the oaths of su- 
premacy and allegiance, and allowed none to be candidates who had not 
communed in the Church of England within a year. — Test Act. 

3. The Puritans had an unfortunate leader in Baxter. He was 
unwise both in bearing and in language. He objected to all concessions 
to Independents and Baptists. 

4. It was impossible to find worthy candidates for so many vacancies, 
and the ignorance and coarseness of many substitutes brought disgrace 
on the clergy. 

5. England felt the loss of its best preachers. The court and people 
were never so corrupt as in the reign of Charles II. 

7. James II. (1685-88), being a Catholic^ was eager to secure a 
larger toleration for Catholics^ and was willing therefore to concede 
some privileges to the oppressed Puritans. But his wilful violations 
of law and exercise of arbitrary rule provoked resistance and 
created a revolution, by which he lost the throne. The bishops 
who had insisted, under Charles II., on the divine right of kings 
and the duty of absolute obedience (on the part of the Puritans), 
now refused to carry out their own principles. 

Note. — It had been required of every clergyman to take an oath of 
unconditional submission to the king, and to preach that it was treason 
against Ciod and the realm to take up arms against him for any cause. 
But, in spite of the oath, both l)ishops and clergy resisted James and 
encouraged the revolution. 

8. William III. (1688-1702) was a wise king with broad views, 
and desired not only to give full liberty to Dissenters, but by fair 
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concessions to win them back to the Church, and make it once 
more national. A majority of the bishops co-operated with him 
cordially, but the intolerance of the lower clergy and of the 
people defeated his judicious efforts. Many odious laws, how- 
ever, were repealed; and Dissenters enjoyed comparative freedom. 

Notes. — i. Eight bishops and four hundred clergy refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to WilHam, because the Stuart family were kings 
by divine right. They were deposed, and were called Non-jurors ; and 
the schism continued till the last of the Stuart family died, in 1779. 
William Law, author of Call to a Religiotts Life, was a Non-juror. 
Non-jurors insisted on immersion of infants. — Lecky, II., 603; 
Stoughton, I., 195. 

2. The new bishops had generous views ; but every wise measure 
failed, from the bigotry of the lower clergy and of the people. 

3. A Toleration Act was passed at last, which freed from the most 
odious features of the Act of Conformity and Test Act. 

9. Queen Anne (1702-14) was High Church in sentiment^ and 
favored extreme measures against Dissenters, The Occasional 
Communion Bill, in 17 11, forbade any public officer to attend 
Dissenting worship under heavy penalties ; and the Schism Bill 
forbade any one to teach without a license from a bishop. The 
latter failed of effect, from Anne's death. — Stoughton, I., 74-90. 

Notes. — i. A tract of De Foe, ironically commending persecution, 
was received as genuine and applauded. He was subsequently tried 
and punished for it. 

2. The House of Lords was more liberal to Dissenters than the Com- 
mons. The Occasional Communion Bill twice failed in the Lords, the 
majority of the bishops opposed it. — Stoughton, I., 31-43. 

3. In Convocation, the House of Bishops declined to assert the su- 
periority of bishops by divine institution. The Lower House refused 
to submit to bishops, while magnifying their office. — Stoughton, I., 28. 

Convocation is a clerical Parliament, the Upper House composed of 
bishops, the Lower House of the inferior clergy. 

4. In 1709, two sermons, preached by Henry Sacheverell against the 
Revolution Settlement and the Toleration Act, created intense excitement 
in England. He was impeached in the House of Lords, and sentenced 
to suspension from the ministry for three years, and his sermons to be 
burned by the hangman. He became the most popular man in England, 
and the government was overthrown at the next election. The incident 
is of note only as showing the public feeling in England ; for he was an 
inferior man, and the sermons weak in everything but rancor. 
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lo. Under George I, (171 4- 1727), the Occasional Communion and 
the Schism Bills were repealed^ and the Dissenters once more enjoyed 
comparative freedom. 

Note.— In 171 7, Convocation undertook to censure Bishop Hoadley 
for declaring the Established Church to be a human institution, not of 
divine right. It was prorogued, and not permitted to meet again till the 
reign of Victoria. It is now permitted to meet, but not to legislate. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE METHODIST MOVEMENT. 

1. A Spiritual revival like Methodism was urgently needed in 
England, 

(a) Lethargy andfonnalism prevailed in the Church. There was 
little earnestness in the pulpit, and little godly living out of it. 
The preaching was mainly ethical, and many of the clergy were 
notorious for hunting and card-playing and theatre-going. — 
Green, II., 383. 

Notes. — i. The excesses of Puritanism, on the one hand, and of 
High Churchism, on the other, had brought into favor a latitudinarian 
spirit, represented by Tillotson in theology and Hoadley in polity. 
They might be called. Broad Churchmen to-day. It abjured intensity of 
conviction or action. 

2. Ethical preaching wa^ never so general in English history, and 
preaching was never so powerless. 

ip) Igfwrance and immorality were general among the people. 
Schools were few ; journalism had not yet become a power in the 
State ; and, in the lack of earnest preachers and religious leaders, 
a low state of morals was inevitable. — Green, II., 382 ; Stough- 
ton, I., 164. 

Notes. — i. The Spectator^ conducted by Addison and Steele, the 
Guardian^ and other weekly papers wholly unlike our journals, flour- 
ished at this time. 

2. Studies at the university were at a low ebb. — Lecky, II., 582. 

(<r) Ufibelief was common in the higher classes^ and penetrated 
literature. This was the period when English Deism flourished, 
and its spirit reached even to the pulpit. Some of the clergy, like 
Middleton, had little more faith in Christianity as a divine re- 
ligion than David Hume. 

Note. — Deism almost controlled literature and social hfe. It de- 
nied all supernatural elements in the Bible and Christianity, and mag- 
nified natural religion. Bolingbroke, Hume, Shaftesburv, Toland, and 
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Tindal were its most eminent representatives. Butler's Analogy was 
written against them. — Lecky, II., 574. 

It differed from the scientific unbelief of our time in recognizing 
creative omniscience and goodness. The materialistic evolution of 
to-day discerns no need of a Creator, and denies beneficence in nature. 

Voltaire's visit to the English Deists prepared him to do a more 
destructive work in France than they did in England. 

id) The standard of morality in public life was extremely low. 
Bribery was general in elections, and members of Parliament 
felt little shame in selling their votes. 

(In 1774, of five hundred and thirteen members in England and 
Wales, two hundred and fifty-four represented less than seventy- 
one thousand three hundred voters, and fifty-six about seven hun- 
dred voters. Of the fifty-six counties, one had thirty-eight electors, 
and six had not more than three. The County of Middlesex, with 
London and Westminster, had eight members; while Cornwall 
hul forty-four.) — Lecky, III., 188. 

Notes. — i. Walpole's proverb, *' Every man has his price," indicates 
the method of parliamentary leaders to secure majorities. 

2. Bribery was easy, for it was the time of rotten boroughs and of 
few electors (one hundred and sixty thousand). Discussions in Parlia- 
ment were secret, and there was no public press to exercise censorship. 
Public opinion was almost powerless in legislation. Literary men, like 
Swift, sold their genius to party. 

3. The reform in English public life is due largely to the Methodist 
movement, which gave a new moral tone to public opinion ; and to William 
Pitt, who cared more for public opinion than for court favor or parlia- 
mentary support. It is a curious illustration of this change that Pitt 
first came into Parliament from Old Sarum, a borough without house or 
inhabitant, that continued to send two members till the Reform Bill of 
1832. — Green, II., 399. 

2. The 7)iovement began in Oxford, 1729-35. It expressed the 
longing for a better religious life. Fifteen fellows and students 
joined the Holy Club. It was formed by four members, — John 
and Charles Wesley, Morgan and Kirkham. 

(^7) // had great leaders. 

John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield were extraordi- 
nary men. John was a superior scholar, a great logician, and an 
organizer of ccpial power with Hildcbrand and Loyola. He would 
ha\c made a statesman of the first rank. He was also a great 
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preacher, though perfectly cahii and without emotion. Charles 
had less strength of mind and character, but was more lovable, 
and the most remarkable hymn-writer in religious history. White- 
field was the greatest of preachers since Chrysostom. The preach- 
ing of Whitefield, the songs of Charles Wesley, and the organizing 
genius of John gave the power to the movement which either 
alone might have failed to exercise. 

Note. — Though the converts were gathered chiefly from the middle 
and lower classes, many of the nobility and gentry became sincere 
Christians. Whitefield's open-air preaching attracted hearers like 
Franklin and Hume and Chesterfield and Garrick; and, in Lady Hunt- 
ingdon's house, many of the higher nobility were glad of the opportunity 
to hear him. 

The Wesleys were scholars and gentlemen, and ornaments in any 
society to which they might be introduced. 

Many of the clergy of the establishment were in sympathy with the 
movement, and extended its influence among the higher classes, who 
were not reached by Whitefield and the Wesleys. Lady Hunting- 
don was as remarkable in her sphere as the latter, and scarcely less 
useful, 

(b) The spiritual power of the movement at Oxford was hampered 
by its technical rules. It was monastic in spirit and ascetic in 
methods, as deficient in spiritual life and joy as Luther's life in 
the monastery of Erfurth. 

Note. — It would have been wholly ascetic and selfish, if Morgan had 
not insisted on visiting the prisons. John refused to leave Oxford, to 
succeed his father at Epworth, writing to his mother : " The question 
is not whether I could do more good to others there than here, but 
whether I could do more good to myself, seeing, wherever I can be 
most holy myself, there I can most promote holiness in others." — 
Lecky, H., 603. 

John was once rebuked : " Sir, you wish to serve God and go to 
heaven. Remember vou cannot serve him alone. You must therefore 
find companions or 7nake them. The Bible knows nothing of solitary 
religion." — Stevens, I., 72. 

(d) The Oxford life ended in the removal of the leaders in 1735, and 
i?i the public expulsion of some of their disciples in 1767. 

Note. — Six students were expelled from St. Edmund's Hall " for 
holding Methodist tenets and taking upon them to pray, read, and ex- 
pound Scripture in private houses." — Stevens, L, 457. 
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It created a great excitement through England, as the Principal of 
the college testified to their high character and studious habits. 

3. Both the Wesleys received spiritual insight and power by con- 
tact with the Moravians, They had no clear ideas of justification 
by faith, or of joy and peace in a new life, previously to meeting 
these German Christians. They were working out a righteousness 
by the law. The change was radical and inspiring in inward 
feelings and in outward labors. 

Notes. — i. They fell in with Moravians on the voyage to Georgia, 
where John Wesley was greatly impressed with their perfect calmness 
in a terrible storm. Afterward, he sought out others in London, then 
went to Herrnhut, to visit Zinzendorf. Both brothers joined a Moravian 
church at Fetter Lane, London. 

2. They were extreme churchmen in the first visit to Georgia. John 
would not bury any who had not been baptized, nor baptize infants of 
those not church members, nor baptize save by immersion. The work 
did not prosper, and he excited general odium. 

4. The great interest among the people began 7vith the field-preach- 
tng. This became a necessity, as the leaders were shut out of the 
churches. Whitefield adopted it without hesitation ; but the 
Wesleys, with their strong churchly feelings, came to it with 
reluctance. The audiences sometimes numbered twenty and thirty 
thousand, and scores ■ of converts were often gathered from a 
single sermon. 

Notes. — i. It is curious that John Wesley's preaching, which was 
calm and logical, without passion in the speaker or appeals to the emo- 
tions, produced marked physical results, — fainting, swoons, and alarm- 
ing cases of hysteria ; while Whitefield's, which was dramatic to a high 
degree and largely emotional, was seldom followed by such results. 

2. Bitter opposition was experienced. Drunken rectors often led 
drunken mobs in attempts to silence the preachers. Rotten eggs were 
common missiles during the services, and clubs and stones afterward. 
The leaders were not seriously injured, but some of the humbler 
preachers were nearly killed by brutal assailants. The magistrates 
generally sympathized with the mob. 

5. The labors of the leaders were extraordinary, no less than the 
results. They preached several times a day, often for weeks 
together. John Wesley averaged about eight hundred sermons 
a year for fifty years of itinerant life, and travelled a quarter of 
million miles, continuing labor till his eighty-seventh year. White- 
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field averaged ten sermons a week for thirty-four years, traversed 
Scotland twelve times, Ireland three times, crossed the Atlantic 
thirteen times, and visited almost every district in England and 
Wales. Many others labored in a similar spirit. 

Note. — The winter campaigns of Lady Huntingdon in London, and 
her summer campaigns in many country districts in England, were as 
notable as the itineracy of the great preachers. 

6. The movemetit would have lost much of its power but for the 
cordial co-operation of many preachers in the Established Church. 
Berridge, Romaine, Venn, Grimshaw, Rowland Hill, and many 
others, were equally earnest with the Wesleys and almost equally 
abundant in labors and in fruits. They helped to make the Low 
Church party the most vigorous and influential section of the 
Church of England until the Oxford movement under Pusey and 
Newman, in our century. 

Note. — Grimshaw was rector at Haworth, since the famous home 
of the Bronte family. He had a vast parish, and preached and visited 
in twelve sections of it monthly- When he began work, there were less 
than twelve communicants : when he died, there were nearly twelve 
hundred. 

7. In 1770 there was a division in doctrinal opinions, the Wes- 
leys holding to Arminian views, and Whitefield, with Lady Hunt- 
ingdon and most of the Church of England co-laborers, holding to 
Calvinism, The majority of English Methodists were Arminian ; 
of Welsh Methodists, Calvinistic. 

Note. — The controversy was very bitter, and carried on with an 
unchristian spirit; and there was little co-operation between the two 
parties afterward. 

8. Methodism grew into a separate organization slowly and 
against the will of its founder. 

John Wesley was a decided churchman till his death. He had 
no wish to organize a sect, but hoped that the English Church 
would grow more earnest and make a home for his followers. He 
insisted that Methodists should commune in the Church of Eng- 
land, and the separation did not take place till after his death. 

Lay preaching began in 1742, class-meetings in 1744, the An- 
nual Conference in 1744, exhorters in 1746. 

In 1784, he ordained Dr. Coke as bishop for the United States. 
In 1787, he ordained ministers for England, to take his place, 
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and a little earlier consented that Methodists should meet in 
their own ghapels during services in Church of England, when 
circumstances required. 

Notes. — i. He was unwilling to recognize Thomas Maxfield, lay- 
man, as preacher; but his mother warned : "Take care what you do. 
He is as surely called to preach as you are." — Stevens, I., 174. 

2. Lay preaching was an important agency in spreading the movement ; 
and some of these humbler workers, like John Nelson, had a moral 
power over the people and a heroism in sufferings worthy of the apos- 
tolic age. 

3. Charles Wesley was bitterly opposed to the ordination of Coke 
and the separation from the establishment. 

4. It is a little curious that the followers of the Wesleys, who were 
extreme churchmen, should have separated from the establishment; 
while the followers of Whitefield, who was a Low Churchman, generally 
remained within it. 

9. At Wesleys death, in 1791, the number of members i?i Great 
Britain was nearly eighty thousand, in the United States sixty 
thousand. 

The Calvinistic Methodists, followers of Whitefield and Lady 
Huntingdon, were very numerous in England, and especially in 
Wales. 

The Low Churchmen in the establishment were full of zeal and 
exercised a controlling influence. 

Great moral and social reforms grew out of the newly awakened 
religious movement, — prison reform by John Howard; Sunday- 
schools by Robert Raikes; anti-slavery reform, under Wilber- 
force ; and, possibly, modern missions, under Carey and Fuller. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 

1. TIu Low Church party in the Church of England retained its 
activity and influence in the first quarter of this century. It is a 
curious fact that many of the Tractarian leaders, like Newman, 
Manning, and the Wilberforces, belonged to this party in 
early life. 

Notes. — i. Williant Wilberforce was its most brilliant representa- 
tive in Parliament and social life. Three of his four sons belonged to 
the Tractarian party, and joined the Church of Rome. 

2. Charles Simeon, not a great preacher, was one of the most eminent 
leaders of the Low Church party, and with his wealth purchased many 
benefices to enlarge its influence. 

3. Canon Mozley says that the Low Church party had neither eminent 
scholars nor pastors, but gave themselves chiefly to preaching. 

Mr. Gladstone says they never formed a controlling element in the 
establishment. Mr. Froude says that their piety was intelligent, and 
their social life natural and charming. 

2. In the political excitement following the overthrow of Napoleon 
(1815-32), a series of great civil and religious reforms ivas carried 
forward in England, The disabilities of Dissenters and Catholics 
were repealed, and they were made capable of election to Parlia- 
ment. The number of Irish bishops was reduced, and a motion 
to exclude bishops from the House of Lords had ninety-two sup- 
porters in the House of Commons. It was proposed to admit Dis- 
senters into the establishment. 

Notes. — i. The large ideas of political equality proclaimed in the 
French Revolution had penetrated England, but had been held in chock 
by enmity to the French through the long wars with Napoleon. After 
his fall, they again claimed attention and compelled reforms. As the 
bishops were generally unanimous in resisting reforms in the House of 
Lords, strong popular prejudices were excited against them and the 
Church. 

2. Archbishop Whately and Dr. Arnold ^were earnest advocates of 
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a broad toleration which would bring back Dissenters to the estab- 
lishment. 

3. Alarmed at the spini of reform which threatened to change the 
character of the Churchy a group of Oxford fellows and tutors united 
in an endeavor to resist the reforms and to revive a churchly spirit. 
They resorted to the press as the most powerful agency for spread- 
ing their views ; and the famous Oxford Tracts, ninety in number, 
by their ability and boldness, stirred all England. Tract No. i 
appeared in 1833, No. 90 in 1841. 

Notes. — i. The movement, like the Methodist movement, began in 
Oxford, but a century later. The latter aimed to promote personal 
piety and personal labor : the former aifned to strengthen the Church 
as an organic body, and to put new life into its institutions and ritual. 
They were as unlike in their methods as in their spirit. 

2. The chief leaders were Newman and Pusey, men of remarkable 
scholarship and personal power. Keble, Palmer, and Williams were 
associated with them in the authorship of the tracts. 

4. The doctrines advocated in the tracts were : apostolic succession 
essential to clerical gifts ; grace by the sacraments, not by personal 
faith; tradition of co-ordinate authority with the Bible; interpretation 

by the Church, not by the individual ; the belief of the Church to be 
learned from the Liturgy and Rubrics, not from the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 

Note. — The party held generally that miracles and inspiration con- 
tinued in the early Church till the apostolic purity was lost. Whatever 
doctrines or practices could be found, therefore, in the Church of the 
first four centuries hacj equal authority with the Bible. 

5. The tendency of the movement wcls steadily toward Rome, 

Note. — Dr. Arnold and other sharp observers predicted from the first 
that the principles of the leaders must lead them to Rome ; but they 
denied it, and claimed that their principles were the only sure defence 
against Rome. 

{a) Extravagant praise was bestowed on all Anglican doctrines 
and forms of worship in affinity with Rome, 

Note. — As the germ of most Roman doctrines can be found in 
the Fathers of the first four centuries, and this was thought to be the 
best period of the Church, it was natural to speak kindly of Rome. 

(p) Odious epithets were applied to distinctively Protestant viewSy 
and to the early reformers who had advocated them. 
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Note. — Hurrell Froude's Memoirs (in 1838) were full of bitter revil- 
ings against the Anglican reformers. " I hate the Reformation and the 
reformers more and more, and have almost made up my mind that the 
rationalistic spirit they set afloat is the fevdyg Trpofp^/TT^g of the Revelation." 
Milton he calls " a detestable author, whom I am glad to have the right 
to hate." 

" Protestantism is the religion of corrupt human nature." 
Bishop Wilberforce says of Hurrell Froude's letters : " They show an 
amazing want of Christianity. They are Henry Martyn unchristianized." 
— Life, p. 34. 

(c) New forms were introduced in worships borrowed from Rome,— 
burning candles, vestments; priests kneeled with face to altar, 
and backs to people ; penance, confession, absolution, invocation 
of saints, adoration of Mary. 

(d) It was held to be wrong to condemn any doctrine formulated by 
the Church of Rome, 

Note. — Dr. Pusey wrote to Bishop Wilberforce that any compulsion 
" to declare against the letter of the Roman decrees would cost the loss 
of the labors of many valuable and devoted men." — p. 115. 

Dr. Newman wrote to Hope Scott : " They feel they can, with a safe 
conscience, remain with us while they are allowed to testify in behalf of 
Catholicism and to promote its interests. . . . They think they may stay 
while they are moving themselves and others — nay, say the whole 
Church — toward Rome." — Hope Scott, II., 25. 

Mr. Ward said, " It is now three years since I said, In subscribing to 
the articles, I renounce no Romish doctrine." 

{e) A large body of leaders and followers united with the Church oj 

Rome, 

Note. — Newman, Manning, Oakeley, Ward, Robert and Henry 
Wilberforce, and a great body of less noted clergymen, with many 
laymen of high standing and ladies of noble families, joined the Roman 
communion. Keble and Pusey remained in the establishment. 

6. The movement was ultimately condemned by all the official au- 
thorities of the Church. 

(a) At first, it met with great favor from the Oxford authorities 
and the majority of the bishops. The early tracts, and the spirit of 
the writers, were commended in the bishops' annual charges. 

Note. — At a late day, the Bishop of Oxford said, " I have never 
believed, and never will believe, that any of the writers of Tracts for 
the Times will separate from the mother Church.'' 
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The London Quarterly jeered at the possibility of Oxford fellows 
and professors turning Papists. 

(V) When the tracts^ at last, and other writings, commended dis- 
loyalty to the Church and fellowship with Rome, the Oxford Convo- 
cation condemned even Pusey and Newman, their favorite sons. 

Note. — Tract No. 90 maintained that one could sign the articles 
and hold all Roman doctrines, except papal supremacy. 

Mr. Oakeley said he could honestly sign the articles and hold all the 
decrees of Trent, if he did not teach them. 

Mr. Ward, in his Ideal Church, defended all Roman errors but the 
Papacy. 

Dr. Pusey maintained the Real Presence in a sermon on the Eucharist. 

In 1841, Oxford condemned Dr. Newman's Tract 90; in 1843, Dr. 
Pusey's sermon ; and, in 1845, Mr. Ward's Ideal Church. 

(c) The episcopal bench were almost unanimous in condemning 
TrcLct No, 90, written by Dr, Newman ; and the series was closed. 

Note. — Both archbishops and twenty-two bishops condemned 
Tract No. 90, and the Bishop of Oxford advised the discontinuance 
of the series. 

(d) The highest lay authorities, the Court of Arches and the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, gave judgments against the leaders 
and the doctrines of the movement. 

Note. — The Court of Arches silenced Mr. Oakeley for his Roman 
opinions. The Judicial Committee of Privy Council declared that baptis- 
mal regeneration was not a doctrine of the Church of England, and 
compelled the Bishop of Exeter to institute Mr. Gorham, who de- 
nied it. 

7. The movement failed utterly to realize its aims, 

(a) It aimed to promote episcopal authority. It claimed that 
bishops are rulers by divine right, and submission to their de- 
cisions is the duty of all private members and of the inferior 
clergy. 

But, whenever episcopal decisions were against its opinions, 
clergymen and laymen denounced bishops and archbishops in as 
strong language as Puritan or Ranter had ever used. Submission 
was taught, but never practised. 

Note. — When the Oxford Convocation had condemned Mr. Oakeley, 
and was ready to condemn Dr. Newman's Tract No. 90, Mr. Keble 
said that no ecclesiastical judgment was valid but from the bishops ; and, 
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if they condemned his opinions, he should resign his clerical office. 
When the bishops condemned Tract No. 90, he said his own bishop 
had not spoken ; and, when the Bishop of Oxford joined in the censure, 
he refused to yield, and fell back on his own private judgment against 
the whole episcopal bench. 

Bishop Wilberforce said the trouble with Dr. Pusey and the party 
generally was that their self-will was supreme. 

(p) It aimed to strengthen the Church against Rome, It led many 
clergymen of great promise into the Roman communion, and a 
host of valuable laymen, and introduced Roman practices into 
the church services, which are still working great mischief. 

Note. — Tenfold more clergymen and prominent laymen have united 
with the Church of Rome since the Tractarian movement began than in 
the two centuries and a half which preceded it. 

ic) It aimed to promote church unity. It has separated parties 
more widely in the Church of England, and given birth to bitter 
strifes in parishes and church courts. It has renounced all sym- 
pathy with the Protestant churches of the continent, while it has 
made no progress toward winning fellowship from Rome or the 
Greek Church. 

Note. — There was never less unity in the Church than to-day, and 
never have quarrels been more bitter than between bishops and ritual- 
istic rectors and curates who refused to obey them. 

(^) It aimed to emancipate the Church from State control. It was 
always eager to receive liberal support from the State treasury, 
but denied the right of royal supremacy and of control by Par- 
liament or lay courts, as Erastianism. 

It has gained the barren right of the revival of Convocation, and 
of discussing church questions in the Upper and Lower Houses. 
But the power is limited to discussion without action ; and the 
crown and Parliament and lay courts are still clothed with abso- 
lute authority, to which High Churchmen must bow. They prefer 
submission to loss of place and revenues. 

Note. — The establishment, from its formation, was subject to the 
crown ; and every clergyman pledges allegiance to the monarch as its 
lawful head. It is a breach of good faith to take the oath and then 
refuse submission. It is hard for a High Churchman to submit the 
great problems of theology and polity to lay judges for decision. If 
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they were submissive to bishops, whose supreme authority they ac- 
knowledge, one could feel a larger charity for them. 

8. Ultimate results of the movement, 

(a) It has occasioned great growth to the Roman Church in Eng- 
land^ and weakened tJie nation as a Protestant power. This Church 
has now a thorough organization, with archbishops and suffragans, 
and is steadily gaining adherents among the nobility and the 
higher classes. 

Note. — When Dr. Newman seceded, with a large body of followers, 
the pope hoped that England might be won back to the old faith ; and a 
complete hierarchy was organized, with Cardinal Wiseman as arch- 
bishop, who was succeeded by Cardinal Manning. 

(h) It hcLS made the High Church party the largest and most 
vigorous section in the establishment. They are the hardest workers, 
and the most enthusiastic, and are gaining rapidly in numbers and 
in power. 

Notes. — i. The Low Church have no eminent leaders among the 
clergy, and are losing earnestness and force. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
is their best social leader. 

2. The Broad Church party, of which the late Archbishop Tait, 
Bishop Thirlwall, and Dean Stanley were leaders, has acquired great 
influence by a reaction against the proscriptive spirit of the Tractarian 
party. 

(c) It has undermined spiritual religion in the establishment. 
Ritualism takes the place of personal faith as the means of sal- 
vation. 

(d) It has, by repulsion, created a large class of open unbelievers in 
Christianity as a divine religion, 

James Anthony Froude, the brother of Hurrell, and Francis W. 
Newman, the brother of the cardinal, are prominent representatives 
of this class. 

Note. — If the Roman Church is the development of the Church of 
the Fathers, and the Church of the Fathers of the apostles, why may 
not that of the apostles be a development from the old religions, and 
the old religions from the human soul ? 

If the contradictions of the Fathers are no worse than of the Gospels, 
and their miracles no more incredible, why not reject both ? 

" By their attempts to identify Christianity with the Catholic system, 
they provoked doubts, in those whom they failed to persuade, about 
Christianity itself."— Froude, IV., 164. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 



1. The history of Christianity in Scotland is more complicated than 
in England, from the large mixture of races and the more frequent 
changes of government. Its origin and early growth is as obscure 
as in England. 

Note. — The Picts were in Roman times the chief inhabitants of 
Northern Scotland. The Scots seem to have come over at a later day 
from Ireland, and by conquest to have given* their name to the country. 
Danes and Saxons, Norwegians and Irish, made frequent raids and 
formed settlements; and, after the Norman conquest of England, in 
1066, Saxon emigrants filled up Southern Scotland, followed later by 
Norman nobles. 

2. Ninian, in 390, came from Wales probably, and performed suc- 
cessful ^missionary work in Galloivay^ in the southwestern part of Scot- 
land. He won many of the Picts to the Christian faith. He died 
about 432. If the traditions concerning him have not been col- 
ored by later Roman forgeries, he brought with him Roman views 
of Christianity. 

Palladius, sent from Rome to Ireland in 431, came to Scotland, 
having failed in Ireland, and was little more successful in his later 
mission. ^ 

3. Christianity, not of a Roman type, must have been flourishing on 
the eastern shore of Scotland ; for Saint Patrick, born on the Clyde 
in the early part of the fifth century, had a true Christian educa- 
tion, and after his captivity in Ireland returned to that country 
somewhere from 432-442, and won its wild tribes to the Christian 
faith. The best schools of Europe were established in the Irish 
monasteries. 

Note. — Scotland and Ireland have been closely united, not only by 
migrations and mingling of races, but also by the Christianizing of Ire- 
land from Scotland, and the re-Christianizing of Scotland from Ireland. 
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Ireland, in the gift of Columba, returned to Scotland the great gift of 
Saint Patrick. 

4. In the next century, Ireland repaid the debt to Scotland. 
Columba, an Irish monk of royal descent, with twelve associates, 
crossed over to the island lona, and founded the monastery which 
had a famous history for many centuries. It was the centre from 
which earnest and successful missionary labors were carried for- 
ward, and the model for many similar institutions. Its Christianity 
was not Roman. 

Note. — The Irish and Scotch monasteries were unlike the Roman. 
They enjoined vows neither of celibacy nor poverty. They were rather 
clerical colleges for study and work. The members took charge of the 
preaching and education of the whole region. There were no separate 
parishes with pastors, and no office higher than presbyter. Bishops 
were unknown. 

5. For several centuries, lona gave the form of religious organi- 
zation to the western shore of Scotland ; and its type of piety pene- 
trated into the interior. It set a high value on preaching and 
teaching. It is probable that the Culdees of a later day were 
disciples of Columba. 

Note. — The missionaries that went out from lona were greatly 
attached to their simple forms of organization, and sought to reproduce 
them wherever they obtained a foothold. 

6. No marked change occurred in the religious condition of Scotland 
till the accession of Queen Margaret in 1 069, a Saxon princess^ to the 
throne. She belonged to the Saxon royal family of England, and, 
taking refuge in Scotland from William the Conqueror, married 
Malcolm III., and induced him to introduce the Roman religion 
in which she had been trained. She died in 1093. 

Notes. — i. The frequent incursions of Norwegian pirates were a 
sore trial to the lona monks, and disturbed their work. 

2. Margaret was a noble woman and a genuine Christian, but thought 
the Roman religion divine, and all other forms heretical. 

7. Her three sons^ Edgar ^ Alexander^ and Davids reigning in suc- 
cession till 1 153, completed the revolution she had begun. Twelve 
Roman bishoprics were established, and the monastic lands of 
the Columbans were appropriated to their support. Roman mon- 
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asteries were founded, and Augustine and Benedictine monks 
introduced from England. 

Note. — There were frequent uprisings among the Celtic inhabitants 
in defence of their old religion and in support of other claimants to the 
throne, but they all failed of success. 

8. jFbr two hundred and fifty years ^ Romanism held supreme rule in 
Scotland; and the old Church was exterminated. There was a gain 
in organization, but a loss in religious character. The Roman 
clergy absorbed half the wealth of the kingdom, lived in luxury 
and open licentiousness, and utterly neglected preaching and the 
religious care of the people. 

Note.— As the Columban clergy had always been devoted to preach- 
ing and teaching, and had led lives of purity and self-denial, the contrast 
was marked. The Catholic clergy in Scotland had fewer examples of 
high character and earnest religious work for the people than in any 
other country of Europe. 

9. In the fifteenth century, the revival of letters affected Scotland also. 
The Universities of St. Andrews and Glasgow and Aberdeen were 
founded ; and, in the quickening of thought and inquiry, faith in 
the religion of Rome was rudely shaken. 

10. The martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton in 1528 and George Wis- 
hart in 1546, scholars of fine culture and men of blameless lives, 
tended to alienate the nation from Rome and to unite earnest men 
in open resistance. It roused Scotland as the barbarities of Queen 
Mary roused England. 

Notes. — i. Martyrs from abroad — Reseby, a Wickliffite, in 1408, 
and Peter Craw, a Hussite, a few years later — had made little impres- 
sion. It was different when native Scotchmen, noted for learning and 
virtue, were burned. 

2. The assassination of Cardinal Beaton was a direct result of the 
martyrdom of Wishart. He had put Wishart to death without the 
consent of the civil authorities. The public wrong stimulated private 
revenge. 

11. yohn Knox was the leader who completed the revolt from the. 
Church of Rome, He was born in 1505, ordained a Roman priest 
in 1530, avowed Protestantism in 1542, and publicly joined Wis- 
hart in 1546. For several years, he was in England under 
Edward VI., and was offered a bishopric. Later, he had charge of 
churches in Frankfort and Geneva, and was intimate with Calvin. 
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He was also taken prisoner by the French, and served for a year 
or more in the galleys. But, in 1559, he landed at Leith, and began 
his public labors with great zeal. In 1560, Parliament adopted a 
confession like the Westminster, abolished papal rule, and forbade 
the mass, and repealed all laws against the Reformation and in 
favor of Rome. Knox was a great statesman as well as preacher. 
He aimed at once to secure a learned clergy and an educated 
nation. He founded the first system of public schools. 

Notes. — i. The people were prepared for the Reformation by disgust 
at the immoralities of the clergy and their cruelties in burning godly 
men like Hamilton and Wishart. Many of the nobles joined it through 
disgust at the insincerity of the Queen Regent, Mary of Guise, of the 
' famous Guise family of France. She was anxious to win favor at first 
with the party of reform, but broke without scruple all her promises 
and solemn pledges by treaty. They lost all faith in her, and joined 
the popular party. 

2. The first General Assembly in 1560 did not promise large results. 
It was composed of only six ministers and thirty-four elders. 

3. The English Reformation had no preacher like Knox, and no 
statesmen like Murray and Maitland. 

12. In 1 56 1, the young Queen Mary returned from France^ where 
her husband^ Francis II., King of France, had Just died. She was 
beautiful, with strong convictions and unflinching courage, and 
gifted with an extraordinary personal magnetism to win opponents. 
She put the Reformation in peril, and, but for her indiscretions, 
might have restored Romanism. Knox was almost the only 
leader who could resist her fascinations. 

Note. — Her marriage with the weak Darnley, her suspicious inti- 
macy with Rizzio, her apparent complicity with the murder of Darnley, 
and the hasty marriage with the ruffian. Both well, one of the murderers, 
shocked the whole nation. And her utter want of veracity, like her 
mother's, alienated the nobles. 

Her stormy reign ended in seven years by a general rebellion ; and 
shp took refuge in England, where she was imprisoned by Elizabeth, 
and nearly twenty years later (1587) was executed on the charge of 
treason. 

13. With the accession of y antes VI, (1578), afterward y antes I, 
of England (1603), commenced a long struggle between the Church and 
the government, the government seeking to establish prelacy and to 
control the church courts and worship, and the Church aiming 
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to maintain independence and Presbyterian government. It 
ended only with the expulsion of the Stuart line. 

{a) Three bishops were appointed by yames, and were made Mod- 
erators, by right of office, of ail church courts, James thought a 
Presbyterian government unfavorable to monarchy. He was a 
true Stuart in loving despotism both in Church and State. 

Notes. — i. Tulchan bishops were appointed by Parliament, not 
designed to act ecclesiastically, but only to have power to transfer 
church estates to the nobles and landed proprietors. 

2. James Melville told King James : " There are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland. There is King James, the head of this Common- 
wealth ; and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, whose subject 
James VI. is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king nor a lord nor a 
head, but a member. We will yield to you your place, and give you all 
due obedience ; but, again, I say you are not the head of the Church. 
You cannot give us that eternal life we seek for, even in this world; and 
you cannot deprive us of it." — Walker, p. 44. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower, and banished. 

ip) Under Charles /., 1625-49, the policy of compulsion was still 
pursued. In 1633, he visited Scotland with Laud; and Laud at- 
tempted to introduce a new liturgy. This led to a popular up- 
rising. 

Note. — Jenny Geddes, the apple-woman, threw a stool at the dean 
who attempted to read the new liturgy ; and a genuine mob spirit was 
roused. The legend, however, is disputed ; and it is said that Barbara 
Hamilton was the leader of the movement. See Chambers' Enc. 

(i) On March 11, 1638, the National Covenant, formed in 1580, was 
signed anew with great enthusiasm by nobles and burghers and people. 
It showed the spirit of the nation fairly roused. 

Note. — Charles was bitter in his opposition, and said he would 
rather die than suffer such impertinence. — Walker, p. 50. In the end, 
both alternatives came to him. 

(2) A notable General Assembly met in 1638, composed of one 
hundred and forty ministers, seventeen nobles, twenty-five landed 
proprietors, and other prominent elders. They acted boldly, 
abolished Episcopacy and removed the bishops, and set aside the 
new liturgy and services. 

Note. — The way had been prepared for decisive action by great 
revivals, from 1625-30, which quickened the public conscience. Liv- 
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ings tone's famous sermon at the Kirk of Shotts, ^nth five hundred con- 
verts, was in 1630. 

(3) The king marched cm army into Scotland^ but^ finding an 
army better organized than his ozan, zaas compelled to compromise. 
Then he called a Parliament, to raise money for a larger army ; 
but thev refused, and he dissolved it. The Church Convocation 
was more docile than Parliament ; and he raised a second army, 
which was beaten and dispersed by the Scots. Then came the 
Long Parliament and the abolition of Episcopacy in England in 
November, 1643, and the execution of the king in 1649. 

Note. — The firmness of the Scotch in resisting the despotism of 
Charles had a great influence in England, and the Scotch delegates to 
the Westminster Assembly were men of mark. 

if) Under the Commonwealth (1650-58), Scotland fared well, 
though it hated Cromwell as an Independent, and attempted to 
restore Charles II. But the Protector abolished lay patronage, 
and left the Church to govern itself. 

Note. — The Scotch crowned Charles II., and attempted to restore 
the monarchy, but were utterly beaten by Cromwell at Dunbar, and 
held under iron rule in civil matters, but with perfect religious freedom. 

Qi) Hard times ca?he with the restoration of Charles IL (in 
1660-^5), effected by the Scotch army under Monk. The king 
had no gratitude. All the acts in favor of reform since 1639 
were repealed. Episcopacy was restored, and four hundred clergy, 
who had come in since 1649, without lay patrons, were removed. 
Infamous cruelties were practised in the Church, by Sharpe ; in 
the country at large, by Claverhouse. 

Notes. — i. The clergy who were removed were forbidden to preach 
anywhere ; but open-air meetings were held through the kingdom, often 
interrupted by dragoons, butchering ministers and people. 

2. Uprisings were frequent, but* always failed for lack of military 
leaders. It is computed that eighteen thousand people were butchered 
in the attempt to establish Episcopacy. It became odious to the nation, 
who honored the martyrs. 

(e) yames IL (1685-88) had the same spirit as Charles, but, being 
eager to secure toleration for Catholics, did ?iot press persecutions as 
bitterly, 

(/) William of Orange (1688-1702) again abolished Episcopacy 
and restored Presbyterian government. But the peculiar constitution 
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of the clergy in the new Church neutralized its spiritual power, and 
prepared for the reign of Moderatism through the larger part of 
the next century. Sixty only of the deposed ministers survived, 
and three of the Covenanters. About one hundred, who had con- 
formed to Episcopal services, and a large number of curates, whose 
sympathies were wholly with Episcopacy, but were willing to work 
under the new order, entered the new organization. Unity in such 
a mongrel body was impossible. 

Note. — William was a statesman with large views of comprehen- 
sion, and would have been glad to retain all the parties in the Estab- 
lished Church. But he was obliged to remove the bishops, as they 
refused the oath of allegiance, and longed for the return of James. 

14. The union of the two countries in 1707 exposed the Reformed 
Church to new trials, A solemn agreement was made that the 
liberties of the Church should be unimpaired by the union ; but, 
in 17 12, the agreement was broken, and lay patronage was re- 
stored, and, gradually, all power of election of pastors, or of 
objection to unfit pastors, was taken away. This led to many 
secessions from the establishment and the formation of strong 
bodies outside the Church. 

Note. — Parliament has not kept faith with the Established Church. 
It has claimed the same authority over it as is exercised by the State 
over the Established Church of England. But the Church of Scotland 
has always claimed supreme power of government in spiritual things, 
while leavmg temporalities to the control of the State. 

15. During the reign of Moderatism^ Dr, Robertson^ the historian^ 
and Dr, Blair ^ the preacher^ were for many years the effective leaders. 
Many of the clergy attended the theatre, wrote and acted private 
plays, and had convivial meetings at the public houses. Evangel- 
ical preaching was rare, and revivals were almost unknown. 

Notes. — i. The autobiography of Alexander Carlyle gives a striking 
picture of the times. He accepted as a compliment the biting sarcasm 
of Hume, who heard a sermon from him, that it was as good as one of 
the academics of Cicero. 

2. John Foster's review of the sermons of Dr. Blair indulges in ter- 
rific sarcasm on the lack of spiritual earnestness in this popular leader 
of the Moderate party. 

16. -^ new era dawned in the present century^ beginning with Dr, 
Thomson^ but carried forward by the great personal force of Dr. 
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Chalmers, He prepared the w^y for the Free Church by inspiring 
a host of young men, who entered the pulpit, and by his vast 
energy in establishing new churches, raising, in seven years, for 
this purpose $1,500,000, and building two hundred and twenty 
new houses of worship. When the Free Church was organized in 
1843, ^ver four hundred ministers left the establishment, and 
more than half the people ; and the Church, like the Church of 
England, ceased to be the Church of the nation. Every missionary 
in the foreign field went with the Free Church. 

Since the formation of the Free Church, the relative character 
of the two bodies has greatly changed. The Established Church 
has gained greatly in the religious character and intellectual force 
of its clergy, while the Free Church has lost its eminent leaders 
and much of its spiritual earnestness. 

Notes. — i. As the Evangelical party became dominant in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, they adopted a vigorous missionary policy, and attempted 
to defend the churches from the intrusion of unworthy ministers by lay 
patrons. They passed the famous Veto Act, giving churches the power 
to refuse a clergyman objectionable to the majority of the parish. It was 
the denial of this right by the civil courts, and the claim of the House of 
Lords that the government was supreme in spiritual as in secular mat- 
ters, that compelled the exodus. 

2. Never was a young Church favored with so many eminent leaders. 
Nearly every minister noted for great mental and moral force left the 
establishment. Norman Macleod and Dr. Caird were almost the only 
notable ones left. Chalmers and Welch and Candlish and Guthrie and 
Cunningham, and many others among the clergy, and Hugh Miller 
among the laymen, inspired the nation with an intense zeal. 

Since the disruption, no leaders of similar force have risen to succeed 
those who have passed away. The Rationalism of Germany has infected 
many of the younger men, and Robertson Smith has a large body of 
sympathizers. 

On the other hand, the Established Church has produced many 
earnest preachers, and has recovered much of its power among the 
people. 

3. The United Presbyterian Church has one hundred and eighty 
thousand communicants. 

The Free Church, starting with four hundred and seventy ministers, 
has now ten hundred and fifty, and as many congregations, and three 
hundred thousand communicants. 

The Established Church claims five hundred thousand communi- 
cants, but is really outnumbered in members and worshippers by the 
other two bodies. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

GERMAN HISTORY. FROM 160O-1880. 

1. The cruel persecutions by the Jesuits, in violation of solemn 
treaties, almost exterminated Protestants in Bohemia and Silesia, 
and reduced their numbers greatly in Hungary. In all these 
countries, Protestantism would have been dominant, if it had not 
been crushed by violence. 

Note. — For a century from the birth of the Reformation, the intel- 
lectual and moral drift in Europe was in its favor. It was first checked, 
and then repressed by violence. In the following century, Roman con- 
troversialists were both able and shrewd, and fairly held their own 
in argument. 

2. The same Jesuit agency, working with equal energy in prose- 
lyting in the higher circles, won to Rome some distinguished 
converts. Jacob III., Duke of Baden, had united with Rome in 
1590; but, now, the more eminent names of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, in 1654, and Frederic 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, in 1669, were added to the list of 
converts. Christina surrendered her crown, and the elector did 
not carry his subjects with him. The family of the elector has 
since continued Catholic, and the people Protestants. 

Note. — Christina was a woman of brilliant talents, but eccentric 
character, and fond of notoriety. It was uncharitably thought that a 
desire to create a public sensation was a strong motive for her change of 
religion. She lived much at Rome afterward, courting public attention ; 
and the pope was obliged to contribute liberally for her support. 

The Elector of Saxony had a strong political motive for a change of 
religion. He was ambitious to reach the throne of Poland. His change 
had no influence on his subjects, and he did not attempt to oppress 
them. 

3. It was natural that the intense religious and political excite- 
ments of the sixteenth Century should be followed by a period of 
quiet in the seventeenth. Individuals and nations, after great 
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commotions, long for rest. The rest came to Germany in the 
form of a rigid Orthodoxy in. doctrine and a great languor in 
spiritual life. Enthusiasm gave place to formalism. 

Notes.— ^ I. There was a period of scholasticism in Lutheran the- 
ology not unlike the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. The symbols 
of the Lutheran Church had an authority with the successors of Luther, 
as the traditions of Rome with the mediaeval clergy. 

2. The leading Lutheran divines of this period laid great stress on 
intellectual Orthodoxy, but had little to say of the simple piety of heart 
which had marked the previous century. Sincerity of belief was ac- 
cepted as the test of Christian character. 

4. Spiritual lethargy in life is sure to lead to indifferentism in 
doctrine; and George Calixtus (1586-1656), an eminent scholar 
and a man of broad social sympathies, proposed a union of the 
Lutheran, Reformed, and Catholic Churches on the basis of the 
councils of the first five centuries. The plan excited sharp discus- 
sions, but led to no practical results. 

Note. — Calixtus was professor at Helmstadt for forty-three years. 
Helmstadt and Konigsberg were eager advocates for the union. Wit- 
tenberg, Dresden, and Leipzig were equally earnest against it. 

5. A reaction followed the formalism which had prevailed so 
widely. It took different forms, in accordance with the tendencies 
of various leaders. 

(a) One form was a speculative mysticism^ of which Jacob Boh me 
(1575-1620) was a representative. It included profound thinking 
and intense earnestness, but was more pantheistic than Christian. 

Note. — Bohme, a humble cobbler, was one of the most subtle and 
daring thinkers in the long line of mystics. 

(J)) A second form was a devout mysticism^ laying great stress on 
personal piety, its nature and evidences and fruits. It was nick- 
named Pietism. Spener and Francke were its leading representa- 
tives, and the new university of Halle the centre of its influence 
(founded 1694). It insisted on the importance of regeneration 
through the truth, independently of the sacraments, and established 
Bible-readings and prayer-meetings in families, apart from church 
services. It bore a strong resemblance to Methodism in England 
a half-century later. 

Notes. — i. Spener was an eminent scholar and a man of great 
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personal influence. His solid common sense guided the movement 
wisely, and compelled the respect of men who disliked his views. 

2. The orthodox Lutherans held to a sacramental religion, difEering 
little from the Catholic. Regeneration came to all by baptism, and 
growth in the religious life by the Supper and church services. Prayer- 
meetings were needless, and cultivated spiritual pride. The doctrine of 
adult regeneration through the truth, applied by the Spirit, was con- 
sidered a fanatical heresy. 

(c) A third form was an ethical mysticism^ of which Arndt was 
the representative. It said little about fervent emotions or in- 
ternal changes, but much about right living. It attached impor- 
tance to Orthodoxy of belief, but demanded, first of all, unspotted 
Christian character. 

(//) K fourth form was Moravianism, of which Count Zinzendorf 
(1700-60) was the prominent leader. His large wealth, high 
social position, and intense earnestness gave a new impulse to the 
growth of this religious body. They resembled the Pietists in 
spirit, but differed from them in organization. 

Note. — Zinzendorf welcomed some Moravian exiles to his estate ; 
and the village of Hernnhut grew rapidly, and became the centre of 
their organic life. The Moravians were the great missionaries of the 
century. 

6. Rationalism began its mischievous work about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. The writings of English Deists influenced 
many leaders of thought, and the wit and philanthropy of French 
Atheists influenced many leaders of society. The popular king, 
Frederick II., was a personal friend of Voltaire, and set the 
fashion for admiration of the French writers. 

Home influences which nurtured Rationalism were the teachings 
of Ernesti (1707-81) and Michaelis (17 16-91) in Biblical inter- 
pretation, and of Semler (1725-91) in history and theology. They 
all claimed to belong to the orthodox party ; but their teachings 
led, by an inevitable logic, to Rationalism. 

Wolf (1679-1754), a disciple of Leibnitz, who introduced math- 
ematical reasoning into religious discussions, helped to create 
Rationalism. He claimed that the truths of natural theology, the 
existence and government of God and the immortality of the soul, 
are capable of demonstration. He disparaged, by implication, 
the truths of Christianity which rest on an historic basis. 
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Notes. — i. Many of the works of the English Deists were translated 
into German, and were received with great favor. 

2. Frederick II., in the natural reaction from the stem discipline of 
his father and the religious forms enforced on him, identified himself 
with the free thinkers. 

3. Ernesti urged that the Bible must be interpreted precisely like 
any other book, but neglected to add that the interpreter must be in 
spiritual sympathy with the writers. 

Michaelis overlooked the spiritual elements in the Bible, and appealed 
only to external evidences of the divine origin of Christianity. 

Semler was a brilliant scholar and lecturer, nurtured in Pietism, but 
without personal convictions. He doubted the genuineness of the 
entire canon, explained away difficulties as concessions to Jewish preju- 
dices, and taught lax views of inspiration, which allowed errors and de- 
lusions in Biblical writers. He was appalled, at last, at the results of 
his own teachings. 

7. Rationalism became general in the universities and in literary 
circles, but for a long time did not affect the people at large. 
They retained their faith in the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and continued their habits of worship without change. 

In literature, Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller belonged to the 
free-thinking party, and strengthened its influence by their 
writings. 

Note. — Many of the clergy, who were thorough Rationalists in the 
study, preached Orthodoxy in the pulpit. They held, like the ancient 
philosophers, to esoteric truths for scholars and exoteric truths for the 
people. In our own century, Strauss complained bitterly of the pro- 
scription which deprived him of his professor's chair, when he was con- 
fining his speculations to scholars and taught the old faith to the 
people. 

8. The succession of great philosophers, — Kant) Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and Hegel, — while nominally laying solid foundations for 
religion and morals, undermined the old faith by eliminating its 
supernatural elements. They used the terms of Orthodoxy, but 
gave them a new meaning. 

Note. — Kant (i 724-1 804) denied the power of reason to comprehend 
infinite truths ; but the practical reason, or conscience, demands and con- 
strains a belief in God and freedom and immortality. He thought the 
Bible useful for the people, but in no sense divine. 

Fichte broadened Kant's idealism into pantheism, rooted in the 
soul. The soul creates nature and the world by the necessities of its 
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own thought. The individual soul, therefore, is the most important 
thing in the universe. 

Schelling taught pantheism, also, like Fichte's (called the philosophy 
of identity, because subject and object are one); but he made the 
infinite soul the origin of nature and the world. God, in the develop- 
ment of the universe, reaches intelligence and self-consciousness. Man 
reflects God. 

Hegel taught a pantheism more thoroughly mental. God develops 
from self-existence into conscious life through man. The universe is a 
constant process of unfolding, and thought is its aim. Hegel laid great 
stress on the idea. Forms of statement, even in Scripture, are of no 
value. The idea underlying them is all. The right wing of his disci- 
ples claimed to be Evangelical : the left wing were radical in unbelief. 

9. Rationalism has passed through various stages and assumed 
different forms, all involving a denial of the supernatural in 
Christianity. 

Theyfr^/, with Basedow and Nicolai and Bahrdt as leaders, re- 
jected Christianity as a system, and, instead of a divine revelation, 
magnified natural religion and philanthropy. 

The second^ of which Paulus is a representative, accepted the 
historical record of the Gospels, but attempted to explain all 
miracles as natural occurrences, described metaphorically by the 
Eastern imagination. 

The thirdy with Strauss as leader, denied the historical accuracy 
of the New Testament, and maintained that the Gospels are 
a series of myths, embodying in outward form the expectations 
and hopes long cherished by the Jewish people. 

Thefourthy led by Baur and the Tubingen school, starting with 
the Hegelian idea of development, maintained that Christianity is 
a growth from the narrow Judaism of Jesus and Peter and James 
to the broad and universal ideas of Paul. Paul is virtually the 
creator of Christianity. 

TYi^ fifth, under the leadership of Feuerbach in philosophy and 
Vogt and Moleschott in natural science, denied Christianity alto- 
gether, and held it to be a formidable hindrance to human prog- 
ress. The natural science school leach an absolute materialism, 
denying the existence of spirit, and the possibility of personal im- 
mortality. 

Note. — The curious oscillations in German theology may be seen 
ip the changes of teaching at the universities. Halle began with 
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Pietism under Fran eke. It began to be Rationalistic under Wolf, and 
was thoroughly so under Gesenius arid Wegscheider. It became ortho- 
dox again under Tholuck. Tubingen has been, in turn, the centre of 
Orthodoxy and of extreme Rationalism. 

10. Rationalism, which at first influenced only scholars, has at 
length .reached the people, especially in its last form of mate- 
rialism and atheism ; and the Socialists, a formidable body in the 
large cities, are as radical in religion as in politics. The attend- 
ance on public worship is small ; spiritual religion is weak, with 
little aggressive power ; and Sunday is used generally as a holi- 
day. There is probably a firmer religious belief and a higher 
religious life to-day in the universities than among the people. 

Note. — The Socialists are becoming a formidable political body 
in Germany. Rejecting all religion as superstition, they advocate the 
wildest social reforms, the abrogation of all rights of property and of 
all distinctions of rank, and the investing of government with power 
to control all industries. 

11. A strong reaction against Rationalism began under the 
teaching and preaching of Schleiermacher, professor at Berlin 
from 1810-34. He was educated among the Moravians, and, like 
them, made the heart the seat of religion. He identified religion 
with the sense of dependence on God, and taught that through 
consciousness a direct knowledge of God is obtained. He was lax 
as the Rationalists in his doctrinal views, but the earnestness 
with which he insisted on heart religion made him a powerful 
reformer. Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and the principal 
leaders of the Evangelical party received inspiration from his 
leadership. 

Note. — It seems strange to American scholars, who attach impor- 
tance to sound doctrine, that Schleiermacher, who can hardly be called 
orthodox on a single great doctrine, was a leader toward the true faith. 
But his piety was genuine, his zeal intense, and his personal influence 
wonderful. 

12. Besides the long struggle between Rationalism and an 
intelligent faith, the religious life of Germany has been disturbed 
by the opposition between the High Church party, led by Stahl 
and Hengstenberg, and the union party, led by Bunsen. An 
earnest attempt was made by King Frederick William III. to unite 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, and give a new force to 
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Protestantism in Prussia. But many of the Lutherans resisted 
the attempt ; and the union, forced by the State authorities, has 
failed of the results which might have been reached by voluntary 
concessions. 

Note. — The union was carried into effect in Prussia and several of 
the smaller States ; but the High Church party, among the Lutherans, 
opposed it bitterly, and the sharp controversy excited only separated 
the churches more widely in spirit, even when united in form. As in 
Luther's day, the opposition came chiefly from the Lutheran side. 

13. An attempt was also made by Count Bismarck, as Chancellor 
of the empire, to infuse a national spirit into the Catholic Church 
of Germany and restrain its Ultramontane tendencies. Pledges 
were demanded of the clergy of primal loyalty, as citizens, to the 
emperor, instead of primal loyalty, as ecclesiastics, to the pope. 
An education in the State universities was required, also, of all 
candidates for the clerical office. For a long period, many of the 
clergy were in prison for disobedience to the new law, many of 
the bishops were in exile, and churches were left without religious 
leaders. But political emergencies have compelled a relaxing of 
the law, and it is possible that Bismarck may yet be obliged to 
" go to Canossa." 

Note. — A great outcry has been raised against the Falk Law, regu- 
lating clerical duties, that it is arbitrary and despotic. But the necessity 
for its passage was created by the Catholic party. The Ultramontane 
view is that the pope is temporal as well as spiritual ruler, and that he 
has a right to dethrone monarchs and release subjects from obedience. 
An emperor, therefore, has a right to know whether his officials (for the 
Catholic clergy are supported by the State) will be loyal to himself or to 
a foreign sovereign, in case of a conflict of authority. If the Catholic 
clergy would renounce State support, they might present a fair claim to 
independence. 

14. Allusion ought to be made to two movements that threatened 
to divide the Catholic Church in Germany. 

The firsts led by Ronge and Czersky, grew out of a pilgrimage 
to Treves, sanctioned by church authorities, to see the holy coat 
of Jesus, on exhibition there, and to share in the miracles wrought 
by it. The earnest protest of these leaders against the shameful 
deception roused Europe, and drew after them many followers. 
But the movement took on political connections, and gradually 
lost its force. 
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Note. — This movement threatened, at first, to occasion a serious 
division in the Catholic Church, but its force was soon spent. 

The second was led by Dr. Dollinger, the most learned scholar 
of the Catholic Church in Germany, and was a protest against the 
decree of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council. At first, 
many of the clergy and many prominent laymen were ready to 
join this movement ; but the force of church associations, and the 
impossibility of holding a middle ground -between the church 
authority of the Catholic and the personal freedom of the Protest- 
ant, have checked its growth ; and it is likely to fail, with the 
death of its leader. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MISSIONS. 

1. The first missionary was Jesus Christ, who, through his 
great love for a guilty race, and eagerness to save them, left 
heaven for earth, stooped from the throne to the manger, and 
died willingly on the cross, to open a sure way for the pardon 
and recovery of sinners. 

2. The religion he gave to men, unlike other ancient faiths, was 
a missionary religion, requiring its disciples to make known to 
others the salvation' they had received. The command is uni- 
versal, and for all ages : " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature." Paul caught the Master's spirit, 
and in the first age of the Church was a model missionary. 

3. When any Church is penetrated by a pure and vigorous 
spiritual life, it takes on, naturally, a missionary spirit. 

(a) Christianity does not tolerate living for self-enjo}Tnent, even 
in religion. When the Jerusalem church attempted it, the Lord 
scattered the members by persecution. 

(b) Christians, who understand the greatness of the change 
wrought in them, and the grand hopes inspired, long that others 
may share the same benefits. 

(c) There is an intimate connection between the vigor of the 
internal life and the vigor of external labor for others. It is 
difficult to maintain spiritual fervor without sympathy and effort 
for those ignorant of salvation by Christ. 

{d) The missionary spirit becomes a gauge of the power of 
the divine life in individuals and in a church. 

4. The apostolic Church, after the first persecution, was filled 
with a missionary spirit. It is not surprising that the novelty of 
spiritual gifts and the new experiences in Christian fellowship 
should occasion, at first, a negligence in missionary work. The 
Gentile Church at Antioch was the first to comprehend the broad 
range of Christian duty. 
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5. At the death of the apostles, Christianity had spread from 
Asia into Europe and Africa. There were churches in Arabia and 
India, in Italy and Greece and Macedonia, and probably in Spain 
and Britain. Traditions have come down of the range of labor of 
the different apostles, but no authority can be attached to them. 
We know the results, even, only in part. 

6. The missionary spirit continued active till Christianity 
became the religion of the State, under Constantine. With the 
incoming of wealth and position and large social power, spiritual 
life waned and missionary zeal decayed. 

Note. — The zeal for proselytism was one of the chief causes of 
persecution by Pagan emperors. If Christians had been content to 
worship in quiet, with no effort to win converts from the State religion, 
the emperors would have cared little to disturb them. 

7. But the existence of genuine piety side by side with the 
prevalence of fashionable religion is seen in the missionary zeal 
which animated Chrysostom for the conversion of the Goths, and 
Gregory for the Saxons of Britain, and Patrick for the Irish. 
The old spirit still burned in many hearts. 

8. The barbarian invasions subverted the institutions of the 
empire, and little remained from the general wreck but Roman law 
and the Church. It took time to adjust church work in the general 
chaos. But a noble band of missionaries aspired to bring all the 
Pagan tribes of Europe into the Church. 

(a) The missionaries trained in the Irish and Scotch monas- 
teries, having no connection with Rome, were governed by a true 
Christian spirit in their labors on the continent. 

Note. — Columban, who labored in south-eastern France (580-615), 
was one of the best of anti-Roman missionaries. He maintained his 
independence of the French bishops, and would not yield even to the 
entreaties of Gregory the Great. 

(p) Ambition and longing for increased power to the Roman 
see combined with purer motives to inspire the labors of Roman 
missionaries. 

Note. — Augustine, sent by Gregory to England (596-605), Boniface 
(716-755), the apostle to Germany, and Willibrord (692-739), who won 
over a large part of Frisia to Christianity, were good specimens of the 
Romish missionaries. — Mrs. Hope's Boniface. 
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(/) These missionaries, both Roman and anti-Roman, acted 
wisely in taking with them a large force of workers. Augustine 
had fom- companions; Cplumban and Willibrord, t^'elve each. 
— Mrs. Hope's Conversion of Teutonic Tlri^es, 

9. In the Middle Ages, the missionan* spirit was lost in a large 
measure, and the Church had little aggressive power. Charle- 
magne thought a good anny could christianize the Pagan Saxons 
better than ignorant preachers or monks. The Scholastics were 
more interested in discussing subtle questions in thcolog}^ than in 
converting the heathen worid. It is not suq^rising that a religion 
content with barren dogmas and superstitious forms was impotent 
for self-extension. 

Notes. — i. There were a few noble missionaries, in spite of the 
general religious letharg)-. Anskar (827^65) sowed the seeds of truth 
in Denmark and Sweden, and founded many churches among the Scan- 
dinavians. Otto (1 124-1139) won over a large part of Pomcrania to the 
Christian faith. Raymund Lull (i 291-1315) was a genuine knight-errant 
in his romantic attempts to convert the Mohammedans of North Africa. 

2. A large part of the converts won by the Roman missionaries were 
only nominal, Uttle better Christians than the Saxons forced to baptism 
by Chariemagne's army. But Christian institutions were established 
among them, and Paganism gradually disappeared. 

10. A missionary spirit was developed in most of the move- 
ments for reform before the Reformation. It rarely took the 
form of labor in foreign lands, but it inspired vigorous efforts 
to nurture a true piety in Kuropean nations. 

(a) The Waldensian pedlers were missionaries, carrying the 
Bible with them, and improving all opportunities to read it to 
willing listeners. They formed also associations for Bible-reading 
and discussion. The great success of their efforts among the 
common people led to the organization of the preaching orders 
of mendicant monks. 

(d) Wickliffe, also, formed a body of preachers for the people, 
called Lollards ; and the name was afterward applied to all dis- 
ciples of Wickliffe. Many of these preachers were earnest and 
successful, and spread reformed doctrines through Kngland. 

11. The Reformation developed an earnest spirit of home labor 
to Christianize all Kuropean nations, but it did not direct atten- 
tion to the foreign field. The work of frcieing Kurojx; frr>m 
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Romish tyranny and superstition seemed vast enough to absorb 
the energy and the time of the Reformers. 

Note. — It is probable that missionary labors, broad in range and 
earnest in spirit, might have saved Protestantism from the inertia which 
followed the hard struggles of the Reformation. 

12. The Church of Rome, compelled to reorganize its forces to 
resist the growth of Protestantism, established the order of the 
Jesuits, the most famous missionary society in history. It sent 
out many missionaries of extraordinary enthusiasm and success. 
Francis Xavier was the first, and the most illustrious. 

Note. — The law of the Society of Jesus imposes unquestioning 
obedience to the order of the head, and it has been a reproach to its 
missionaries that many of them are more eager to promote the inter- 
ests of the society than to win men to a godly life. 

13. Denmark led the way in founding modern Protestant mis- 
sions. The king, Frederick IV., in 1705, sent two missionaries to 
India ; and, in 1750, Schwartz was sent out, one of the most 
notable names in the long record of heroic workers. A Danish 
mission was also established in Greenland. 

Note. — The Puritans of New England, in the previous century, 
engaged in earnest labors for the conversion of the Indian tribes. John 
Eliot (1643-1690) did excellent work in Massachusetts, and Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island, a little later; and, in the next century, 
David Brainerd and Jonathan Edwards entered with enthusiasm into 
the same kind of labor. 

14. The Moravians, in proportion to their numbers, have sur- 
passed all other churches in sending missionaries to heathen 
lands. When their society numbered only six hundred members 
at Hernnhut, they sent out laborers to Greenland and Africa and 
North and South America and the West Indies. 

15. The formation of the English Baptist Missionary Society in 
1792, under the leadership of William Carey, opened a new era in 
the religious history of England. The opposition was great, even 
among the Baptists. The movement excited odium and scorn in 
the Established Church and bitter persecution from the East 
India Company. But it soon commended itself to all true 
Christians. The London Missionary Society was formed, and all 
churches accepted the duty of evangelizing the world. 
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Notes. — i. Sydney Smith, then one of the editors of the Edinburgh 
Review^ exhausted his wit and irony in holding up Carey and his asso- 
ciates to public ridicule. He dared, through a minister, to say that the 
Hindus, if converted, would sweep the English from their country. 

2. Hugh Miller, in his Headship of Christy gives an account of a re- 
markable debate in the General Assembly of Scotland, when the Mod- 
erate party took nearly the same ground, in opposition to missions, 
as Smith in the Review. 

3. The interest in missions did much to change the theology and the 
methods of English Baptists. They had been generally Antinomian, 
and had little sympathy with the evangelistic labors of the Quakers and 
Methodists in England. In consequence, they had grown little in num- 
bers and influence. With the mission to England, a new era began. 
Antinomianism disappeared, the theology of Andrew Fuller displaced 
that of Dr. Gill, and earnest preaching became common, and growth 
rapid. 

16. The formation of the American Board of Commissioners 
in 1812, and of the Baptist Triennial Convention in 1814, inspired 
all denominations in the United States with the missionary spirit. 
Stations have been formed in every part of the globe, and flour- 
ishing churches gathered by the representatives of American 
churches. 

Notes. — i. Providence compelled the entrance of Baptists into the 
mission field by converting Judson and his wife and Rice, who were in 
the first band sent out by the American Board. Judson began labor in 
Rangoon ; and Rice returned to this country, to stir up Baptist churches 
to his support. 

2. A large body of churches, holding to an Antinomian theology, 
refused to engage in mission work. They were then numerous and 
strong. They have steadily waned, till the majority have become 
extinct. 

17. The last half-century has been the best missionar)' epoch of 
the Church since the apostolic age. Never were missionaries so 
numerous nor so successful; and never were Christian churches 
so earnest in obeying the last command of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PURITAN HISTORY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. A DISTINCTION should always be made between the colonies 
of Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay. The former emigrated 
from England to enjoy perfect freedom in a New Testament 
church. The latter emigrated to found a Christian State, in which 
Christian men only should have rule. The former had separated 
from the Church of England, and did not regard it as a gospel 
church. The latter still retained connection with it, and wished 
only to reform it of papal abuses. The former were liberal in 
spirit, and willing to tolerate differences of religious opinion. 
The latter were intolerant, and determined to maintain uniformity 
of sentiment and action. 

Notes. — i. Plymouth would have been willing to retain Roger 
Williams as pastor but for the pressure from Massachusetts Bay. 

2. Baptists were tolerated at Scituate in the Plymouth jurisdiction. 
President Dunster found a cordial welcome there, though denying 
infant baptism. Chauncy was called to the pastorate, though he would 
allow only dipping for infants. 

3. The Brothers Brown were sent back from Salem in the same ship 
that brought them over, because of their attempt to set up Episcopal 
worship. 

4. In London, the Separatist Church, of which Mr. Lothrop was 
pastor, divided amicably ; and the first Calvinistic Baptist Church was 
formed in London, under John Spilsbury as pastor, in 1633. Mr. 
Lothrop was sorely troubled by the growth of Baptist sentiments. His 
church in London divided; Baptists emigrated with him to Scituate, 
Mass. ; and, ultimately, a majority of this Scituate church agreed with 
Dr. Chauncy that dipping was the only lawful mode of baptism ; and 
Mr. Lothrop emigrated to Barnstable. A second church was formed at 
Scituate, maintaining sprinkling; but the neighboring churches sup- 
ported Dr. Chauncy. 

2. The Plymouth colony emigrated as a church from Leyden, 
Holland, having previously migrated from Scrooby, England, to 
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Amsterdam, to escape persecution ; and, a year later, to Leyden. 
They enjoyed perfect freedom in Holland; but religious prin- 
ciples and customs were lax, and their young people were attracted 
to the national Church. They hoped, beyond the ocean, to escape 
all corrupting influences, and to maintain a godly church. John 
Robinson, the pastor, remained behind with other members ; but 
Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, went with the emigrants. 

3. The Puritans would have been willing to remain in England 
but for the tendency to despotism in Church and State under 
Charles I. and Laud. At one time, Hampden and Cromwell 
were so discouraged at the outlook in England that they decided 
to join the new colony. They could not obtain permission to 
emigrate, and were forced to remain. 

Notes. — i. The impossibility of reducing history to a science is 
seen in the failure of the two Puritan leaders to emigrate. If they had 
joined Winthrop and Harry Vane, Charles would probably have kept 
his crown, and Laud and Strafford escaped the block. 

2. Many of the Puritan clergy had been educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and many of the laymen were gentlemen of property. 

4. The Puritans thought it important to have absolute uni- 
formity in religion, and they accepted Independency as already 
existing at Plymouth. But they considered it only a fair equivalent 
that Plymouth should join with them in suppressing all disturbers 
of good order. 

Note. — The imprisonment of Clarke and Crandall, and the whipping 
of Obadiah Holmes, in 1651, were a violation of the charter of Rhode 
Island, which secured to its inhabitants the right to travel unmolested 
in all the other English colonies, notwithstanding religious differences. 

5. In organizing the new colony, the right of citizenship was 
restricted to Christian men. The notable law was passed in 1631, 
that "no one shall be admitted to the freedom of this body 
politic, unless he be a member of some church within the limits of 
the same." 

Notes. — i. Sagacious men, like Governor Winthrop, ought to have 
foreseen that, when the colony grew strong, and citizenship became of 
high value, this law would nurture hypocrisy in men with political am- 
bition. They would be sure to force their way into the Church. 

2. This law was repealed in 1664, by order of royal commissioners ; 
and "free holders, British subjects, certified by ministers to be or- 
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thodox, and not vicious in their lives, were allowed to be made free men, 
although not members of the Church." 

6. As it was natural that those who were denied the right of 
citizens should be indifferent in supporting churches, another law 
was passed in 1638, that " every inhabitant, who will not volun- 
tarily contribute to all charges, both in Church and Common- 
wealth, proportionately, shall be compelled thereto by assessment." 

Note. — The Puritans little thought that, in a century and a half, 
their descendants would rebel against the English crown and Parlia- 
ment, in defence of the maxim that " taxation and representation are 
inseparable." 

7. It was made compulsory on every town to support a church. 
In 1652, a law was enacted that " all towns be supplied with a 
minister, a meeting-house, and a parsonage, and that all inhabitants 
be taxed for their support." 

Note. — It must have been pleasant to good Puritans to do all the 
voting and to impose what burdens they pleased on ungodly neighbors. 
But, with human nature at its best, great self-control was needed, or 
hard talking was common among this latter class, who shared the bur- 
dens, but had no privileges. 

8. To allay the growing discontent among those who were taxed 
for church support, while having no share in its management, in 
1690 a law was passed, allowing a vote to the town in the election 
of pastor. Later, pastors were elected by joint vote ; and, in 
1780, the exclusive right was given to "towns, parishes, precincts, 
and other bodies politic, or religious societies, of electing their 
public teachers and of contracting with them for their support and 
maintenance." 

Notes. — i. The power of election, at first, vested wholly in the 
church. The parish had no vote. 

2. The parish and town subsequently became identical in extent. 

3. The arrangement worked well, so long as the church was strong 
enough to control the town votes ; but, when the town could outvote 
the church, the possible loss of all church property was involved, as, 
later, in the Unitarian movement. 

9. The law compelling all inhabitants to share in church sup- 
port became oppressive as soon as differences of religious senti- 
ment prevailed widely. The law was administered rigidly; and 
the cattle and furniture of recusants were sold to pay the church 
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tax, and they were imprisoned for disobedience to law. Baptists 
were the chief sufferers. 

Note. — The law was first relaxed by allowing Dissenters to pay the 
tax to their own minister, if he officiated in the same town. Later, one 
was relieved from payment, if three reputable witnesses testified that he 
could not conscientiously support the standing order. But not till 181 1 
was full liberty of choice in worship given, and not till 1834 was taxation 
for public worship abandoned. 

10. Barriers on the side of the Church began to yield as well as 
on the side of the State, and its spiritual standard was lowered. 
At first, only those giving good evidence of renewed hearts and of 
godly lives were admitted to membership ; and only the children 
of members were admitted to baptism. But, as piety declined, the 
ratio of non-members increased ; and they complained that their 
children were left to grow up as heathen. To meet the difficulty, 
the half-way covenant was adopted in 1657 and 1662, and children 
were admitted to baptism, whose parents led reputable lives and 
understood the principles of religion. 

Note. — The Church of England admitted all children to baptism, 
and all adults to the Supper, holding that all who were born in England 
were born also into the Church. Hooker said, " There is not any man 
of the Church of England but the same is also a member of the Com- 
monwealth, nor any member of the Commonwealth who is not also of 
the Church of England." — Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII., sect. i. 
The Puritans held, on the other hand, that no one was properly a church 
member who had not experienced the new birth, and that the children 
only of Christian parents were entitled to baptism. 

11. At a later date, these children, grown to mature years, were 
admitted to full membership, without evidence of regeneration, if 
their lives were free from blemish. Solomon Stoddard maintained 
that the Lord's Supper was a means of grace to the unconverted, 
and would help men, coming with good motives, to a new life. 

Note. — As baptized infants were generally held to be members of 
the Church, it was a natural inference that they ought to share all its 
privileges, and be admitted to the Supper. 

(The late Professor Henry B. Smith held strongly that all baptized 
children belong to the Church.) 

12. This broad law of comprehension brought unconverted men 
into the churches, and also into the pulpit. Under the preaching 
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of Whitefield, and during the great revivals from 1740-50, many 
clergymen and a multitude of church members professed conver- 
sion for the first time ; and the piety of the churches was quickened. 
But prominent ministers and churches took ground against the 
revival, and called it fanaticism to expect ministers, who had long 
preached the gospel, to be converted. 

Note. — Drs. Hopkins, Bellamy, and West confessed that they had 
been preachers, without any personal knowledge of the new birth and 
the Christian life. 

13. The absorption in public affairs during the Revolution di- 
verted attention from religious interests, and the influence of 
French officers and French literature led many to infidelity. Re- 
ligion was never at so low an ebb in Massachusetts as during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Note. — The decade following the adoption of the Constitution was 
the darkest in the religious history of the United States. Unbelief was 
almost universal among public men, and in colleges and professional 
schools. Dr. Lyman Beecher says there was scarcely a Christian among 
his fellow-students in Yale College, till the influence of Dr. Dwight com- 
pelled respect for the Christian system and won many to a personal 
faith. 

14. In Boston and Eastern Massachusetts, Pelagian and Ar- 
minian sentiments prevailed generally in the Puritan churches, 
and Socinian views began also to obtain footing. In the western 
part of the State, the new theology of Edwards was in favor ; and 
Arminians and Socinians were rarely found in the pulpits or the 
churches. 

Note. — The Old South Church, in Boston, was the only one in the 
town holding the old Orthodoxy, at the close of the century. Its pastor, 
Dr. Eckley, was sustained by Drs. Stillman and Baldwin, of the Baptist 
churches, or he, too, must have yielded to the drift. The great revival 
of 1 801 -2 gave a new impulse to the old faith, and Dr. Grifiin^s coming 
to Park Street (a new church) added to the growth. 

15. Socinian views were not avowed for years by those holding 
them, and congregations were unconsciously won over by ministers 
supposed to be orthodox. This silent policy was approved by the 
leaders. Dr. Henry Ware was elected Hollis Professor of Divinity 
in Harvard College, and Dr. Kirkland President of the college, 
when both would have probably failed of election, if Socinian 
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tenets had been avowed. After receiving their appointments, 
their influence was freely used in extending the new views. 

Note. — A sketch of American Unitarianism by Dr. Belsham, in Eng- 
land, hastened the schism. He quoted freely from letters commending 
the reticence by which Unitarian views were gaining ground in New 
England, and censured the cowardice sharply. Concealment was no 
longer possible, and open war began. 

16. In the decade from 1820-30, the schism was completed. 
About one hundred and twenty-five Puritan churches became 
Unitarian, comprising a majority of the churches east of Worcester. 
The new sect took possession of houses of worship, parsonages, 
and endowment funds, and also of the church name. The ortho- 
dox party were obliged to secede and rebuild, and take a new name. 

Note. — The outlook for the orthodox party was most discouraging. 
The revolt included a large part of the wealth and social influence of 
Eastern Massachusetts. Most of the professional men and educators 
and political leaders joined it. For years, no orthodox man could be 
elected to any office in Boston. Harvard College, with all its endow- 
ments, was lost to the Puritan faith. 

17. Appeals were carried to the courts to test the right of 
Unitarians to hold possession of churches built and endowments 
given for Puritan Orthodoxy. As the judges on the bench had 

;ome Unitarian, their opinions may have been biassed. But the 
decisions were uniform that churches were not known as corporate 
bodies, that societies were incorporated and held the property, and, 
therefore, in a division between church and society, the right 
of possession would vest in the society. 

Note. — The decisions in the courts were, no doubt, strictly legal. 
They were in accordance with the letter of the law, but not in accordance 
with equity. If the decisions had turned on the intentions of the donors 
of trust funds, instead of the legal standing of the body to administer 
them, the verdict might have been reversed. The New Jersey courts, 
about the same time, gave an opposite decision, in a suit between the 
orthodox and Hicksite Quakers. 

18. The orthodox party soon rallied from their despondency 
over great losses. A new energy was infused into all their move- 
ments. Amherst College was established to take the place of 
Harvard. The half -century after the schism witnessed a surprising 
gro¥rth, and they have regained their position as the leading de- 
nomination in the State. 
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Notes.— i. Dr. Lyman Beecher's pastorate in Boston did much to 
revive the courage and stimulate the efforts of the orthodox party. 

2. After the defection of Harvard, Orthodox parents sent their sons 
to Brown University ; and many of the most eminent Congregational 
ministers are enrolled among its alumni. 

19. The Unitarians who, under Channing and the Wares, held 
to inspiration and miracle and the divine mission of Jesus, have 
advanced, as a body, to the rejection of the supernatural elements 
in Christianity. They have also lost ground, relatively, in num- 
bers and social influence, and in the superior culture of their 
clergy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



FRAGMENTS OF BAPTIST HISTORY. 



1. Baptists appeal not to church history, but to apostolic his- 
tory, when the institutions of the Church were established under 
an infallible guidance. They admit apostolic teaching and exam- 
ple to be of supreme and final authority. The authority of Fathers 
and scholastics and reformers weighs nothing against the apostles. 

Note. — Antiquity, even as high as the second century, has no special 
value in defence of any church custom, unless it can be shown to have 
existed in germ in the apostolic age. The law of development may be 
accepted, but the norm must lie in the New Testament. 

2. The New Testament establishes baptism as a church ordi- 
nance, — an immersion in water in the name of the Trinity, — to 
which only believers are admitted. 

Note. — Baptism is a new institution peculiar to the Christian sys- 
tem. There is not a hint in the New Testament that it is a substitute 
for circumcision, or stands in any relation to the Jewish rite. The latter 
was a national law, the former is an individual duty. 

3. Churches in the New Testament are spiritual bodies, com- 
posed of members who profess to have been born into a new and 
divine life, and to give evidence of the change in a renewed char- 
acter. 

Note. — There is no real affinity between the Jewish Commonwealth 
and the Christian Church. The one was strictly national, into which 
children entered of right by natural birth. The other is individual, into 
which no one enters, even from Christian families, without a divine call 
by grace, which makes him a new creature in Christ Jesus. See Prince- 
ton Review^ 1846. 

4. The early churches conformed to the apostolic law in relation 
to the subjects and the mode of baptism. To the middle of the 
second century, there is no trace of infant baptism or of affusion 
or sprinkling. 
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Notes. — i. The Apostolic Fathers allude to baptism as descending 
into the water and ascending from it. But no one of them has a remote 
reference to infant baptism. 

2. Semisch, the Pedobaptist biographer of Justin Martyr, says, 
"Whenever Justin refers to baptism, adults appear as the objects to 
whom the sacred rite is administered." 

Chevalier Bunsen says, " The baptism of new-born infants, with the 
vicarious promises of parents and other sponsors, was utterly unknown 
to the early Church, not only down to the end of the second,* but indeed 
to the middle of the third century." — Christianity and Mankind^ II., 
pp. 105, 106. 

5. A change in the subjects and the mode of baptism was nearly 
simultaneous. It was due to the same cause, — to the prevalence 
of a false idea of the Church and its sacraments. It came to be 
regarded as an organic visible body, the continued incarnation of 
Christ, out of which salvation was impossible. 

Notes. — i. The first great heresy was this substitution of the Church 
in the place of Christ, and making access to him by faith impossible 
aside from the sacraments and the priesthood. Christianity ceased to 
be a spiritual religion. The Baptist theory and the organic church 
theory are mutually exclusive. The former opens the Church only to 
those who are already saved by union with Christ. The latter knows 
no way to Christ save through the sacraments of the Church. In the 
New Testament, new-born men and women find a home in the Church. 
In Irenaeus and Cyprian, men and women enter the Church, in order to 
be born again. 

2. If union with the Church was essential to salvation, charity de- 
manded that infants and sick persons should receive baptism. Hence, 
infant and clinic baptism came in, side by side. The first recognition 
of infant baptism is in Cyprian's reply to Fidus (Epistles, 58), and the 
first defence of clinic baptism is by Cyprian in his letter to Magnus 
(Epistles, 75). The first known case of clinic baptism was a few years 
earlier, — the affusion of Novatian on a supposed death-bed. 

If the " Teaching of the Apostles " is a genuine document, and 
belongs to the first or second centuries, and is not interpolated, it would 
show an earlier origin for affusion. But Cyprian's letter is inexplicable, 
if he were acquainted with the " Teaching." 

3. It is sometimes said that infant baptism could not have obtained 
an early hold in the Church without an apostolic origin. This was the 
single argument that kept Dr. Archibald Alexander from becoming a 
Baptist. But we see a direct causal connection between the false view 

* Tertullian alludes to the baptism of children^ not of infants^ and objects to it, because they 
do not understand its meaning. 
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of the Church and the perversion of baptism. Given the former, the 
latter was inevitable. 

4. But, though infant baptism was introduced in the second or third 
centuries, it did not obtain general acceptance for two centuries later. 
There is no record of baptism in infancy for any one of the Fathers up 
to the fifth century. Anthusa, Nonna, and Monica, the saintliest of 
women, who dedicated their babes to Christ at birth, did not do it in 
baptism. Gieseler says infant baptism did not become universal till 
after the death of Augustine. — Church History^ I., 294. 

A letter from Boniface to Augustine, in 419, suggests serious doubts 
if infant baptism were common in Italy. He could not understand the 
obligations assumed by sponsors. 

5. Infant baptism and infant communion were correlates, and born 
naturally from the same theory of the Church. In order to salvation, 
baptism was essential to wash away original sin and beget a new life ; 
and the Supper was needed to nurture the. new life. High Churchmen, 
whether Catholic or Lutheran or Anglican, ought to maintain infant 
communion. 

6. After infant baptism had become general in the fifth century, 
it was enforced by the law of the State as well as by the canons of 
the Church. In the sixth century, Justinian (527-565) enacted a 
law that all unbaptized persons should bring their children imme- 
diately for baptism, and prepare for baptism themselves under 
peril of heavy penalties. 

Charlemagne, in 797, imposed a heavy fine on all parents who 
did not bring their children to baptism within a year from birth. 

Note. — In successive ages, thousands of Christian men and women 
have been burned or hanged or drowned or subjected to horrible tortures 
for the crime of refusing to bring their children to baptism. 

7. Though infant baptism was generally accepted, immersion 
continued to be the mode, both for infants and adults, to the four- 
teenth century, except in cases of sickness or weakness. 

Notes. — i. We have the record of large baptisms, — thousands at a 
time, — by Augustine in England, Boniface in Germany, and Otto in 
Pomerania, all by immersion. 

2. At a council in Calcuith, England, it was decreed that priests must 
not pour water on the heads of infants, but immerse them, according to 
the example of the Son of God, who was thrice immersed in the water 
of the Jordan. — Labbe and Cossart, 7, 14891. 

3. As late as 1277, at a synod at Exeter, England, it was prescribed 
that infants in danger of death at birth should be immersed. — Labbe 
and Cossart, 11, 1226. 
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4. Thomas Aquinas, in discussing the question of mode, in the thir- 
teenth century, when sprinkling was beginning to gain ground, said that 
immersion was preferable, as setting forth burial with Christ, but was 
not essential. 

5. At Council of Ravenna, 13 11, sprinkling, by law ot the Church, was 
made lawful baptism equally with immersion. — Hefele's Councils ; Mansi. 

8. The more rigid sects which separated from the Church to 
maintain a higher standard of spiritual life, cannot be regarded as 
guardians of Baptist principles or polity. They accepted some 
principles on which Baptists to-day set a high value, but in many 
respects differed widely from us. 

(a) The Montanists, in the second century, were a reaction 
against the idea of an organic church intervening between Chris- 
tians and the Saviour. They magnified individual fellowship with 
Christ, and the constant influence of the Spirit on individuals. 
They magnified also the worth of faith, and an inward spiritual 
life against the Gnostic, who elevated knowledge above faith. 
They were earnest Christians and probably good Baptists, both as 
to the mode and the subjects of baptism. But their asceticism 
and the stress laid on forms reveal an unlikeness to modern 
Baptists. 

(p) The Novatians, in the third century, insisted on a rigid 
discipline and a holy church. They practised immersion, in 
common with the whole Church ; and, as infant baptism was yet 
infrequent, they may not have adopted it. But they held to an 
Episcopal government, and their refusal to restore erring members 
betrays wrong views of the nature of the Church and its fellow- 
ship. 

(c) The Donatists from petty beginnings attained to large and 
sound views of religious freedom, of separation from the State, 
and of a regenerated membership. But they were often inconsist- 
ent with their principles, and no proof can be found that they 
rejected infant baptism. Augustine never alludes to this in the 
writings which have come down to us, but a treatise in defence of 
infant baptism against their objections is said to have been lost. 

NOTK. — Rev. W. W. Everts, Jr., maintains that the Donatists rejected 
infant baptism. He quotes from Bohringer's Life of Augustine : " Infant 
baptism is the only point of doctrine between Augustine and the Dona- 
tists, and this grew out of the Donatist notion of the Church." 
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From Long's History of the Donaiists^ London, J 677, he quotes: 
" The Donatists were generally Anabaptistical ; for they did not only 
rebaptize the adults that came over to them, but refused to baptize 
children contrary to the practice of the Church, as appears by several 
discourses of Augustine." — p. 103. 

He quotes also from Hozek's Life of Zwingle the words of the latter : 
" Augustine writes concerning baptism against the Donatists, that the 
universal Church holds to the rule that baptism should be administered 
to children." — Watchman, 

(d) The Paulicians at a later day attached a supreme impor- 
tance to the teachings of Paul, and probably to the whole New 
Testament. They were utterly opposed to the corruptions of the 
Catholic Church. But too little is known of their doctrinal views 
or polity to attempt to trace any affinities with modem Baptists. 

Note. — Little importance is to be attached to the charge that they 
held Manichaean views. It was a common charge of Catholics against 
heretics. 

9. During the Middle Ages, the Bible was so little read, and the 
knowledge of its teachings was so imperfect, that few movements 
could be expected leading to the adoption of Baptist principles. 
But, wherever an earnest religious life was awakened, it was gener- 
ally attended by a protest against infant baptism. Among the 
Albigenses and Waldenses were many who rejected it ; and also 
later among the Lollards in England and the Hussites in Bohemia. 

Notes. — i. Anathemas on those who rejected infant baptism were 
passed in the Councils of Toulouse (11 19), Second Lateran (1139), 
Third Lateran (11 79), and London (1391). 

2. In England, during the twelfth century, tWo hundred years before 
Wycliffe, many were put to death for rejecting infant baptism. Mr. 
Bennett, in his Unity of the Church Broken^ calls them Baptists, and 
refers to Lingard for proof of their great numbers and earnestness. 

10. When the Bible began to be studied in the Reformation, 
and the sense of individual duty was stronger than the laws of the 
Church, Anabaptists, so called, began to multiply in all parts of 
Europe. Ferocious persecutions were carried on against them by 
Reformer no less than Catholic. 

Notes. — i. Given an intense spiritual revival and earnest Bible 
study. Baptists will certainly appear. It is a uniform law in church 
history. 
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2. Luther and Calvin and, pre-eminently, Zwingle had grave doubts 
of the lawfulness of infant baptism. But the apparent necessities of 
their position silenced their scruples and turned them into persecutors. 

II. The number of Anabaptists was great and their growth 
rapid. They would have become a strong and possibly a control- 
ling religious force in many parts of Switzerland and Germany, if 
they had not been exterminated by violence. It is a reproach to 
Luther and Zwingle and Melanchthon that they were eager to bum 
and drown reformers of blameless lives who carried reforms a little 
farther than themselves. 

Notes. — i. The Anabaptists are receiving tardy justice in our day; 
and candid German historians are refuting the odious charges made 
against them for three centuries, and demonstrating their great services 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom. Cornelius, in his admirable 
history of the Miinster uprising, and Keller, in his discriminating work 
on the Anabaptists of Miinster, distinguish between the religious 
reformers and the socialist fanatics. Egli has an excellent history of 
the Anabaptists of Zurich. 

2. Keller, in his Life of John Denk, acknowledges his high character, 
and his great services to civil and religious reform. 

Prof. Nippold, of Berne, in a review of Ritschl's History of Pie- 
tism, in ^tudien und Kritikefiy 1882, pays an extraordinary tribute to 
the character and aims of the Anabaptists : " Has the learned writer so 
far lost the capacity for a true estimate of different views that he is just 
as forgetful of the Biblical foundation of the opposition to infant baptism 
(to which magically indeed in the fullest sense the fides impiicita was 
imputed) as of the powerful subsequent signification which the Baptist 
movement of that time won for the entire Christian Church ? . , ,\ti these 
days, after the epoch-marking researches concerning the Anabaptist 
movement, we should l^eware of pronouncing sentence upon it in a tone 
reminding one of orthodox polemics. How does it happen, we must ask 
again, that so skilful a dialectician has not once raised the question. 
Why is it that all the recent writers who have thoroughly investigated 
the shockingly degenerated and ignominiously destroyed party in Miin- 
ster have, in the course of their studies, arrived at results so entirely 
different from those formerly reached? It is, indeed, not only a Goebel 
who characterizes the Baptist movement as the more fundamental, 
decisive, perfect reformation. When Bouterwek tells us that a history 
of the Reformation in the Rhine provinces is first to be expected, when 
the connection of the same with the Baptist movement is firmly estab- 
lished ; when I)e Hooi)-Scheffer must say that the history of the Ana- 
baptists may almost be said to constitute the history of the Reformation 
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in Holland from 1 530-1 566; when Hoekstra historically and dialectically 
establishes unassailably the common ground of the different reform 
parties ; when Karl Kraft, as highly learned as he is favorable to the 
Church, says, in these very words, he must confess that the acts and 
letters of the Anabaptists have awakened in him a high respect for 
these men, — we may find in all this a very different picture from that 
which Ritschl brings before us. . . . Already, in 1531, the executions of 
the Anabaptists exceeded by far the numbers of those who as genuine 
Lutherans sacrificed their lives for the faith." 

12. The Anabaptists were united in rejecting infant baptism ; 
but few of them practised immersion. In 1525, Grebel immersed 
Uliman in the Rhine ; and a few days after, in St. Gall, he im- 
mersed many converts in the river Sitter. See Barrage's Swiss 
Baptists, The Polish Anabaptists seem always to have practised 
immersion, as appears in their Confession of 1674. But Menno 
and his followers, with few if any exceptions, adopted pouring. 

< 

Note. — The evidence is not decisive against immersion as an occa- 
sional form, though it is against it as essential to true baptism. Dr. 
Howard Osgood gives strong testimony from Stumpf, — "were rebaptized 
in rivers and streams " ; from Catholic Naef^ in History of St. Gall : 
"They baptized those who believed with them in rivers and lakes, and 
in a great wooden vat on the Butcher's Square, before a great crowd " ; 
also from Catholic *SV;/dfer (1518-33) and Wagenseil, in "History of City 
of Augsburg," Examiner^ March 3, 1882; Dr. Burrage, also, in several 
articles in Z ion's Advocate^ adduces equally strong witnesses. 

On the other hand, the New York Independent furnishes strong testi- 
mony that pouring was the common method among the Swiss as well as 
German Anabaptists. 

13. In England, Baptists appear in church organizations in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. John Smyth, in the Puritan 
Church of Amsterdam, rebaptized himself, then Helwisse and 
others, and in 1609 organized a church, rejecting infant baptism. 
A little later, 16 12, Helwisse returned to England with the Am- 
sterdam church, and settled in London. But this church adopted 
Arminian views, and practised pouring. In 1633, John Spillsbury 
came out with a large company from Jacob's Independent Church 
in London, and organized the first Calvinistic Baptist Church. 
In 1640, Richard Blount of this church went over to Holland to 
the Church of the Collegiants, and received immersion. On 
returning, he baptized Samuel Blacklock ; and they two, many 
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Others. In 1643, seven Calvinistic churches united in forming a 
Confession, in which one article affirms immersion to be the only 
true baptism, and the Supper to belong only to those baptized. 

Notes. — i. In the sixteenth century, immersion was the common 
practice of the Church of England ; and sprinkling came in only by the 
Puritan divines who had taken refuge in Geneva, and were familiar with 
Calvin's new form of baptism. Both Edward VI. and Elizabeth were 
immersed. 

2. It seems almost incredible that, while dipping was so common 
for babes in England, it should not have obtained among the early 
Baptists for adults. But the Independent and Dr. Dexter adduce strong 
evidence, which seems decisive until new light appears, that the first 
introduction of dipping among Baptists in England was by Blount 
in 164 1. 

3. Baptists were numerous in England in the sixteenth century, and 
many of them were martyrs for rejecting infant baptism. As sprinkling 
had not then displaced dipping in the Church of England, it seems prob- 
able that, if they maintained church organizations, they must have prac- 
tised immersion. 

4. The early British churches practised immersion, and probably 
knew nothing of infant baptism. See Lingard ; and Bede's account of 
conference with Augustine. 

14. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, the opinions of 
English Baptists became divided on the question of strict com- 
munion ; and the second Confession of 1677* leaves it an open 
question. At that time, the majority of the churches were in favor 
of strict communion ; but, since then, the influence of Robert Hall 
has changed the general sentiment, and only a small minority hold 
the stricter view. As a natural result of this laxity, many churches 
receive members from Pedobaptist churches, who were only 
sprinkled in infancy. 

15. Baptists emigrated to this country with the Pilgrims and 
Puritans, and by an open avowal of their sentiments disturbed 
the peace of the colonists at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. 
The former did little to molest them, and they seem to have been 
numerous at Scituate. In Massachusetts Bay, odious laws were 
passed to repress them ; but they continued to grow in numbers 
and influence in the face of persecution. 

The first church was organized in Providence by Roger Williams, 
in 1639 ; and, soon after, the first church of Newport, by John 

* It was really issued in 1677, but adopted by a large body of ministers and churches in 1689 
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Clarke. The churches in Swansea and Boston, more than a score 
of years later, were the first organized in Massachusetts. 

Notes. — i. The Baptists were highly esteemed in the Puritan 
churches, when they kept silence on their peculiar views. 

2. The Puritans, without scruple, violated their own laws, where these 
operated in favor of Baptists. See Ashfield church. Backus' History. 

1 6. There was a rapid growth of Baptist sentiments in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The great revival in New 
England, from 1740-50, led to much Bible study, and to a higher 
ideal of the spiritual life needed in the churches. Separatist 
churches were formed, to include only regenerate members ; and 
many of the Separatist ministers and churches adopted Baptist 
views. Dr. Isaac Backus was a prominent leader in this move- 
ment. 

17. The rapid growth in New England, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, was forwarded by three remarkable men, who 
began their ministry simultaneously, and were intimate friends 
and fellow-helpers through life. Samuel Stillman was pastor of 
the First Church, Boston, from 1 765-1807. Hezekiah Smith was 
pastor of the First Church, Haverhill, gathered in a revival under 
his ministry, from 1 765-1805 ; and James Manning was pastor at 
Warren and Providence, R.I., and President of Brown Univer- 
sity from 1763-91. They were all fine scholars and eloquent 
preachers, and men of great personal influence, and gathered 
around them intelligent and strong laymen. By their influence, 
Brown University was founded, and a liberal education given to 
many young men of promise. The Warren Association was organ- 
ized, and the scattered ministers and churches were brought into a 
close union. 

Note. — There were no more popular preachers in New England 
than these eminent men. They travelled much, and were sure of large 
crowds in any town visited. Most of the Baptist ministers before their 
day had been uneducated men, who wielded little influence. These men 
were welcome guests in the best society. 

18. A new impulse was given to Baptist growth by the mission- 
ary movement of Carey and Ward in England and by the theology 
of Andrew Fuller. The theology of Dr. Gill had prevailed gener- 
ally in the churches, and the tendency was to Antinomianism and 
spiritual inactivity. The two influences combined led to the 
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organization of the Triennial Convention, in 1814, for foreign and 
home missions, and to the great revivals, which have made the 
Baptists a leading denomination in the country. 

Note. — The conversion of Judson and Rice to Baptist sentiments, 
and the return of Rice to this country, were the immediate occasion of 
the formation of the Convention ; but a missionary spirit had manifested 
itself previously. 
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